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The CORSAIR” 


his new Vought Naval Airplane is an outstanding develop- 

ment in high performance military aircraft. It will outfly 
and outmaneuver, at high altitudes, the standard service type 
Single-Seaters, and Two-Seater Landplanes and Seaplanes. 


And it is one of the world’s most versatile airplanes. It may be 
used with wheel or float-type landing gear, for deck landing on 
the aircraft carriers, for catapulting from the battleships and 
cruisers, for reconnaisance work, and for long distance cross- 
country flying. 
* * * * 

The “Corsair” is now in production and deliveries are being 
made to the U. S. Naval and Marine Corps Air Services. 


The “Corsair” is designed around the P.&W. “Wasp” Engine. 


CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
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awh assotstes = tes The Sperry Gyro-Compass was made one of 

exhaustive tests, the French pd Shee — %. a — of 
Tony age ~ 37 fire -17 the French Navy at the “Salon Nautique 
Navy purchased their first Sperry a Poly linin na 


Gyro-Compass. Sperry Gyro-Com- 
passes were thereafter installed as _ their standard from the first and to- 
fast as they could be procured. day stands higher in their esteem 


Following a definite policy of keeping than ever before. 


their naval equipment of the best, the 7 
French have conducted thorough Sperry Gyro-Compasses have 


tests of all other gyro-compasses that been faithfully serving the U. S. 
Navy over a period beginning 
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Courtesy of Mr. Leroy Brooks, Jr., Class of 1902, U.S.N.A 


FIRST SNAPSHOT OF EXPLOSION OF RUSSIAN GUNBOAT KOREETZ 
Destroyed in the harbor of Chemulpo, Korea, Russian-Japanese War. See page 
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Courtesy of Mr. Leroy Brooks, Jr., Class of 1902, U.S.N.A. 
SECOND SNAPSHOT OF EXPLOSION OF KOREETZ 
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Courtesy of Mr. Leroy Brooks, Jr., Class of 1902, U.S.N.A. 


THIRD SNAPSHOT OF EXPLOSION OF KOREETZ 


The Commander of the Japanese Squadron at Chemulpo was Rear Admiral Sotokichi Uriu, Class of 1881, 
U. S. Naval Academy 
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Courtesy of Commander John S. Higgins (SC), U. S. Navy 


U.S. 8. VICKSBURG (TOP); EXPLOSION OF KOREETZ IN HARBOR OF CHEMULPO, KOREA (VIEW FROM SHORE); 
RUSSIAN CRUISER VARIAG 
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WRECK OF KOREETZ (top) 


WRECK OF VARIAG, HARBOR OF CHEMULPO, KOREA (bottom) 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


THE RECTORY (?) OF ST. ANNE'S 1771—HANOVER STREET, ANNAPOLIS 
The evidence now points to the fact that this building, known today as THE PEGGY STEWART INN, 
was the parsonage of Jonathan Boucher, with whom Washington lodged. 
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Underwood & Underwood, Washington 


HOME OF BENEDICT CALVERT—MOUNT AIRY (NOW THE DOWER HOUSE) 
g was constructed in the seventeenth century by the Lords Baltimore for a huntin 





g lodge where stops were made in going 


About 1730 Charles Lord Baltimore deeded it and about 8,000 acres of land to his son, Benedict Calvert, who added to 


the building. His daughter Eleanor married John Parke Custis, Washington's stepson. 


polis. 


The oldest portion of this buildin 


to and from St. Mary's and Anna 
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Regarding these portraits Mrs. Hill 
writes the Editor: 


“General Ross and staff passed one 
night at Melwood Manor (on their way in 
1812 to attack the capitol, Washington) 
while his troops rested in the grounds. 
Mrs. Digges, upon receipt of General 
Ross’ request for supper and quarters for 
himself and staff, called her servants and 
gave orders for the family plate to be 
taken from its hiding place and the table 
set as in their master’s time. (Her hus- 
band, Ignatius, died in 1785). 

“When General Ross sent his aide to 
escort the old lady to preside at the 
table she said ‘I know how to entertain 
guests in my home befitting their rank 


but, Sir, no power on earth would make 


Photos by Handy Washington 


From the original portraits of Mrs. Ann Rozier Carroll ( 
























me break bread with the enemy of my 





country.” 

‘Thus you see the pride and bravery of 
our Colonial women, with the British 
Army on every side, to stand and face 
them with so sharpa reply.” 

The portrait of Mrs. Digges’ mother 
had been hidden in the fireplace upon the 
approach of the troops and one of the 
British soldiers pierced it with his 
bayonet to discover if any lurking enemy 
was hidden behind it. The damage, not 
serious, was afterwards repaired. 

The French Army Engineer, Major 
L’Enfant, the designer of the City 
of Washington, was buried at Melwood, 
and there remained until 1909, when trans- 


ferred to Arlington. 


upper), and her daughter, Mary Carroll (Mrs. Ignatius 


Digges) (lower), by John Singleton Copley, now in possession of a descendant, Mrs. Richard $. Hill, Washington, 


through whose courtesy they are published. 
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ROOM, CHASE HOUSE 





THE ENTRANCE DOOR TO THE DINING 
1772—Oct. 8. Dined at Colo. Loyd’s and went to the Play; from thence early to my Lodgings. 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 
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By special permission of Miss Katharine Walton, Annapolis 


WASHINGTON OPENS THE BALL WITH MRS. JAMES MACKUBIN 
From an old print found in a receipt book of the family of Judge Welch but now in possession of Miss 
Katharine Walton. Washington “chose” as his partner “the most beautiful woman of his day” and presented 
her with a beautiful fan. The torn print (white spot) makes it impossible to tell whether she is carrying the fan. 
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By special permission of Miss Katharine Walton, Annapolis 


MRS. JAMES MACKUBIN 
By Charles Willson Peale, the first portrait painter of Washington and a native of Annapolis in his boyhood. 
Mrs. Mackubin was about forty-five years old at the time of the painting. The original is in possession of Miss 
Walton, a direct descendant of Mrs. Mackubin. 





--see 














By special permission of Miss Katharine Walton, Annapolis 

q FOUR VALUED MINIATURES 

(Top) Miniature of Washington on ivory by an unknown artist, which accompanied one of the first ribbons 
and medals of the Order of the Cincinnati presented by Washington to his personal aide, Colonel Robert Ballard. 
(Center, left to right) Miniature of James Mackubin by James Peale. Medal of Society of the Cincinnati. Miniature 
of Commodore Ballard by,Gilbert Stuart. (Bottom) Miniature of Juliana Mackubin by John Wesley Jarvis painted 
at a time when she was about the same age as her mother when the latter opened the ball with Washington. Juliana 
married Commodore Ballard, son of Washington's aide. 
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Photo by Leet Brothers, Washington 
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FIREPLACE AND MANTEL, WEST PARLOR, MOUNT VERNON 

















eet Brothers Company, Washington, D.C. This copyrighted view is published through th 
ssociation of the Union and must not be reproduced without spe 
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Courtesy of Dr. Henry L. Smith, President Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. The first portait of Washington, 
painted at Mount Vernon in 1772 by Charles Willson Peale; now in the Lee Chapel, Washington and Lee University. 
WASHINGTC A COLONEL OF THE 22D REGIMENT OF VIRGINIA MILITIA 
Peale was brought up in Annapolis, studied under John Singleton Copley and Benjamin West in England. 
His brother James and his son Rembrandt were also painters of note. 
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By courtesy and permission of The Art Institute of Chicago 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON BY EDWARD SAVAGE 
This portrait “gains added interest from the fact that it was painted on a panel from a coach said originally 
to have belonged to George III, a gesture which enabled the painter to do honor to the nation’s hero and express 
his scorn for the monarch in the same breath.” 
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Courtesy and permission of The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
From the original by Gilbert Stuart now in The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. This and the picture on the 
opposite page, “known as the “Athenaeum Head,’ was purposely left unfinished, and retained by the artist with 
the consent of Washington, the distinguished sitter being satisfied with a copy of it.” 
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Courtesy and permission of The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


WASHINGTON FROM THE ORIGINAL BY GILBERT STUART 


2 See opposite page. “The original, which was never afterwards touched upon, but left vignette, in the same 
h state as when the eyes of Washington rested upon it , was purchased after the death of Stuart, from his widow, 


and presented to the Boston Athenaeum.” 
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who has loaned it to the Naval War College) 


(From a painting by the late Henry Reuterdahl, and now owned by Admiral Sims, 
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The Battle Fleet February, 1908 


HE Battle Fleet got underway from 

Possession Bay at daylight on Feb- 

ruary 1, and anchored off Punta 
Arenas about noon. Here Admiral Evans 
found the Chilean cruiser Chacabuco flying 
the flag of Admiral Simpson, who had been 
sent to extend to the fleet the welcome of 
his government. 

Accompanied by the Chacabuco the fleet 
left Punta Arenas at eleven o’clock on the 
evening of February 7 and at nine o’clock 
of the following morning passed out the 
western entrance of the Straits and headed 
for Valparaiso. This city had not been in- 
cluded in the Fleet’s itinerary but, at the 
urgent request of the President of Chile, 
Admiral Evans decided to pass close enough 
to the harbor to give the people an oppor- 
tunity to see the Fleet. He had informed 
Admiral Simpson of his decision and re- 
uested that President Montt review the 

eet. At two o’clock on the afternoon of 
the fourteenth the Connecticut, leading the 
American column, cleared the harbor en- 
trance. The shore line and the hills about 
the city were covered with people come 
to watch the review, it being estimated that 
over five hundred thousand people saw the 
American Fleet that day. On one hillside 
the word Welcome had been formed by 
arranging a company of white clad sailors. 
This was changed to Farewell as the Fleet 
cleared the roadstead. 

Upon signal from the flagship the sixteen 
ships fired a national salute to Chile. The 


Fleet passed close aboard the shipping in the 
harbor, then headed out, standing past the 
Jeneral Banquedano, on whose bridge stood 
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President Montt. As each ship passed the 
Jeneral Banquedano the rails were manned 
and a personal salute of twenty-one guns 
fired. After messages of mutual esteem and 
good will had been interchanged between 
President Montt and Admiral Evans, the 
Fleet stood on its way to the northward. 

The Fleet was joined on the afternoon of 
August 19 by the Peruvian cruiser Bolognesi 
and on the morning of the next day an- 
chored in the harbor of Callao. Rio’s 
welcome was possibly more demonstrative 
than that which the Fleet received in Callao, 
but if so it was simply because Rio was the 
larger city. All Peru seemed to have de- 
clared a holiday during the stay of the Fleet 
and all hands from the President to the 
humblest citizen devoted themselves to ex- 
tending a heartfelt greeting to every man of 
the Fleet and to making the stay in Peru 
the pleasantest of the cruise. 

All who could be spared made the trip 
up to Lima, a lovely city of 150,000, which 
is rich in traditions of the past. This beau- 
tiful city of Pizarro kept open house while 
the Fleet lay at Callao. Probably the most 
memorable entertainment was that on 
Washington’s Birthday when the officers of 
the Fleet were the guests of the President 
at dinner. This was followed by garden 
parties, balls, bull fights, and by a trip to 
the top of the Andes. 

From the deck of the crusier Almirante 
Grau, President Pardo reviewed the Fleet 
as it stood out to sea February 27, receiv- 
ing a salute from each vessel as it passed. 
The end of the month found the Fleet stand- 
ing to the northward for Magdalena Bay. 
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Washington’s Visits fo Colonial Annapolis 
By Captain H. A. BatpripceE, U. S. Navy 


Navy’s INTEREST IN WASHINGTON 


T TIMES the squalls are of gale 
strength; the winter’s night is thick 
with rain as each lightning flash re- 

veals a storm tossed vessel being driven 
toward the shore by March winds and bois- 
terous seas. The passengers, cramped be- 
low decks, cannot see, but in their darkened 
quarters can hear every peal of thunder and 
feel every sickening movement. 

Such is the picture of the night that 
George Washington, President of the 
United States, nearly lost his life crossing 
Chesapeake Bay, as the vessel he was in 
first grounded on Greenbury Point and 
again on the opposite bank at the mouth of 
the Severn! All that wintery night he was 
afloat ! 

Five hundred biographies have been 
written of Washington—they are still being 
written! Nearly five hundred portraits, 
miniatures, engravings, busts and statues 
have been made of him. He has left us in 
his own handwriting thousands upon thou- 
sands of papers. 

Why then, someone may well ask, should 
more be written? 

Not only was Washington our first Presi- 
dent, but under the newly adopted Con- 
stitution he became the first Commander-in- 
Chief of our Navy. It therefore seems 
most fitting that an account of his visits to 
the city which was to be the future site of 
the Naval Academy should appear in the 
Proceepincs for February, the twenty- 
second day of that month marking the one 
hundred and ninety-sixth anniversary of his 
birth. 

How many of our readers know: (a) 
That Washington visited Annapolis not less 
than eighteen times in a period of forty 
years? (b) That his first visit, in August, 
1751, was made while an unknown youth of 
nineteen, and the last in March, 1791, re- 
ferred to above, while President of the 
United States, age fifty-nine? (c) That his 
interest in Annapolis continued after his re- 
tirement from the Presidency and until 1798, 
the year before his death? 


Today the distance between the Potomac 
and the Severn is covered by plane and 
motor—he first made the journeys on horse- 
back, sometimes in the dead of the winter 
and sometimes in the heat of summer. Later 
he made the trips by chariot and carriage, 
traveling in state with outriders. 

Where the oldest living graduate and the 
midshipmen of today first obtained their 
experience in small boats—upon the Severn 
and the bay—were scenes familiar to him. 

Within a few feet of where the regiment 
of midshipmen is quartered today were the 
sites of two spacious mansions within the 
walls of which Washington was often a wel- 
come guest. The gardens of one of them 
ran down to the water’s edge where now 
the football field is located. 

Where the Academic group of buildings 
now stands were grounds also most familiar 
to him and most likely the first spot visited. 

The State House, St. John’s College, the 
streets, the circles—all the Annapolitan sub- 
jects illustrated in this issue of the PRoceED- 
INGS and so familiar to a great many of us 
—were even more familiar to him. 


Wuy He CAME To ANNAPOLIS 


What brought Washington here so many 
times and what did he do? How and by 
what routes did he travel? Whom did he 
visit and where did he stay while in the 
capital on the Severn? 

The decade before the Revolution has 
been referred to by many as “The Golden 
Age” of Annapolis and during this period 
it was the center of the cultural, social and 
political life of that portion of the Colonies 
lying to the southward of Philadelphia, al- 
though Williamsburg, Virginia, was a keen 
competitor at an earlier date. Various 
writers, to name a few, Jonas Green (of 
The Maryland Gazette), Ridgeley, Scharf, 
Riley and Norris, have adequately and faith- 
fully written its history and painted the word 
pictures of the customs, manners, dress and 
life of its inhabitants. All of these have 
drawn upon the material supplied by Wil- 
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WASHINGTON’s MARYLAND Routes EAST OF THE POTOMAC 


There were ferries across the Potomac at Mount Vernon, Alexandria and George Town; there 
was a ferry at South River near Annapolis and one from Annapolis across Chesapeake Bay to the 
Eastern Shore. Key to map: (A) Mt. Vernon; (B) Warburton Manor, the home of William Digges 
on the north shore of Piscataway Creek; (C) Alexandria; (D) George Town; (E) Marlboro; 
(F) Mt. Airy (now the Dower House), home of Benedict Calvert; (G) Home of Ignatius Digges 
of Melwood; (H) Bladensburgh; (I) Queen Anne home of Jonathan Boucher, 1772-74; (J) Tulip 
Hill home of Samuel Galloway, West River; (K) Davidsonville; (L) London Town on South 
River; (M) White Hall home of Governor Horatio Sharpe; (N) Bel Air home of the Ogles; 
(O) Habre de Venture; (P) Rose Hill; (Q’) La Grange; (Q) Baltimore Town. Washington 
sometimes went to Fredericksburgh or Williamsburgh via Piscataway and Port Tobacco instead of 
going down the Virginia side over the bad roads. 

There were other ferries across the Potomac not shown on the map. 


Eprror’s Note: The above map was constructed from information taken from Griffith’s Map of 1794 (Cour- 
tesy Maryland Historical Society) and from several histories, books and diaries of the times. 
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liam Eddis in his Letters from America, 
etc., 1769-1777, written while he was sur- 
veyor of the port here during the rule of 
Robert Eden, friend of Washington, and the 
last Proprietary Governor of Maryland 
(1769-1776). ; 

Winston Churchill, whose picture faces 
“Secretary’s Notes” in this issue of the 
PROCEEDINGS and who graduated from the 
Naval Academy in the class of 1894, has 
given us in his Richard Carvel a true and 
delightful, although fictitious, account of the 
times and of the people, paradoxical as the 
statement may appear. The author upon 
the completion of his novel wrote: 

No one may read the annals of these men, who 
were at once brave and courtly, and of these 
women who were ladies by nature as well as 
birth, and not love them. The fascination of that 
free and hospitable life has been so strong on the 
writer of this novel that he closes it with a genu- 
ine regret and the hope that its perusal may lead 
others to the pleasure he has derived from the 
history of Maryland. 

The reading of Churchill’s novel by the 
writer during the latter’s “plebe” year at An- 
napolis (1898-99) was a pleasure and a de- 
light—perhaps the last thought expressed 
in the quoted remarks above has been sub- 
consciously present throughout the years and 
has led to the preparation of this paper. 


Tue First Compete Story 


So far as the writer can ascertain no pre- 
vious attempt has ever been made to investi- 
gate and set down in one account the num- 
ber of visits Washington made to Annapolis. 
His Diaries are not complete—some parts 
missing and portions not kept. Sometimes 
the visits were mentioned by the Maryland 
Gazette and at other times one can search 
its files in vain. 

We are fairly familiar with certain visits 
as disclosed by the Diaries and of others 
such as the occasions of his resignation as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and the 
reception to Lafayette—others are less well 
known and a few are all but forgotten— 
some hazy and one or two are now known 
to be in error. Another trip in September, 
1772, might be termed, to employ a modern 
word of expressive meaning, a “near” visit 
on which he, Martha and the Custis children 
came to Queen Anne, Prince George 
County, to spend a week with his friend, 
the “Reverend Mr. Jonathan Boucher.” 

A little over two years ago The Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union 
published George Washington Diaries, in 
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four volumes, under the able editorship of 
J. C. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts, Library of Cop. 
gress. Dr. Fitzpatrick has just published 
George Washington: Colonial Traveler, 
1732-1775, which traces Washington's 
travels during the period in question by 
means of the Diaries above referred to and 
by the expense accounts in Washington's 
ledgers. This book is timely and shows a 
wealth of research. It is complementary 
to the two volumes by Baker, /tinerary of 
General Washington, from June 15, 1775, to 
December 23, 1783, and Washington after 
the Revolution, 1784-1799. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to Dr. Fitzpatrick for assistance 
and advice freely given and for permission 
to quote extracts from the Diaries and from 
his own book. Acknowledgment is made 
also to Professor W. B. Norris, of the Naval 
Academy, for his criticisms and for permis- 
sion to use material from his interesting 
book, Annapolis: Its Colonial and Naval 
Story. Additional acknowledgments are due 
to the following: the staffs of the Naval 
Academy and of the Maryland State Libra- 
ries; Mr. A. Trader, of the Maryland State 
Land Office; Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Gassa- 
way, and Miss Katharine Walton, all of 
Annapolis. 

The map has been prepared primarily to 
assist the reader although every effort has 
been made it have it as accurate as possible, 

The greatest care has been exercised that 
every statement made in the following list 
of visits is historically correct—otherwise 
an obviously qualified remark will be made. 

To The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associ- 
ation of the Union is due the grateful ap- 
preciation of the U. S. Naval Institute, for 
permission to publish the four interior scenes 
of Mount Vernon (see pages XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV and xxiv (a). 


WASHINGTON’s First VISIT—1751 


The earliest historical reference that the 
writer has been able to find of a visit to 
Annapolis by George Washington is in the 
recently published book of Dr. J. C. Fitz- 
patrick, George Washington: Colonial 
Traveler, 1732-1775, in which appears the 
following : 
1751—August—Enroute to Annapolis, Maryland 

“To Ditto Ditto (cash) lent going to Annapo- 

lis £3.18.0.” 


Account with Major Lawrence Washington,— 
Ledger A, op. cit. 
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The precise date of this visit to Annapolis, 
with Lawrence, is difficult to settle. It may have 
had something to do with the intended journey to 


Barbados. 
The writer, as a result of his own investi- 
gations, is not only inclined to believe that 
the surmise of Dr. Fitzpatrick is correct, but 
also is convinced that Washington on this 
visit first met and lodged with one Daniel 
Wolstenholme, a rich bachelor, who was a 
merchant in the West Indian trade. 

Wolstenholme was in Annapolis as early 
as 1747 and owned “a long range of ware- 
houses” on the banks of the Severn, near 
which he lived in a large two-story house 
with three acres of land, stable, granary, 
ete., which he bought from Charles Carroll. 

It seems most probable that on account 
of his trade relations with the West Indies 
he had been recommended to Washington 
as one to consult about a proposed trip to 
those islands. 

We do know that Washington did lodge 
with Wolstenholme five and a half years 
later on his third visit. 

Wolstenholme’s home was then near the 
old Ferry landing on the Severn, at the foot 
of a road which was the extension of North- 
east Street (now Maryland Avenue), and 
in what are now the Naval Academy 
grounds, near the present site of Maury 
Hall. This ferry ran to the Eastern Shore. 

Wolstenholme returned to England some 
time prior to 1753 for it is known he re- 
turned to Annapolis in the same ship that 
brought Governor Horatio Sharpe to this 
city, August 10, 1753. Wolstenholme did 
not take any active part in politics but his 
leanings were toward the Tory side and one 
of the last official acts of Governor Eden 
was to secure passage for him back to Eng- 
land about the same time the Governor de- 
parted, June, 1777. We do know that Wol- 
stenholme was a member of the city’s social 
life in the sixties for he used to go on 
house parties down the bay to Colonel Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh’s place, Rousby Hall, on the 
Patuxent, in company with the Dulanys and 
others as socially prominent. 

Being a bachelor, Wolstenholme left no 
descendants; he built no brick colonial 

¢; he was a merchant trader and not a 
lawyer ; these reasons probably account for 
his being all but unheard of at the present 
day. He sold his property in 1772. 

Since the above has been written the 
writer has talked with Dr. Fitzpatrick of the 
Library of Congress and he agrees that it 
Seems safe to say that Washington most 
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probably came here in 1751 to see Daniel 
Wolstenholme about the proposed visit to 
Barbados. 

Washington and his tubercular half 
brother Lawrence, fourteen years the senior, 
did not sail from Annapolis, however, but 
left the Potomac, Mount Vernon, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1751, for Barbados in quest of 
health for the latter, arriving after a passage 
of thirty-six days. Washington’s diary of 
this trip is of particular interest as he not 
only records the state of the weather, courses 
steered, amount of sail carried, etc., but 
also shows a certain familiarity with the 
tropics. He mentions our familiar friends 
the guava and the alligator pear. While 
there he went to his first play. 

The return voyage was stormy and, after 
thirty-five days of beating up the coast, the 
ship he was in arrived in the York River 
January 26, 1752. He met Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia at Williamsburg, for the 
first time, and must have made an impression 
upon him. As the Governor had previously 
been collector of customs at Bermuda and 
also responsible for the unearthing of tre- 
mendous frauds in the Barbados collections 
some years before, one can imagine the in- 
terest Dinwiddie displayed in the youth of 
twenty who brought him the latest news and 
mail. The brother Lawrence did not find 
that his health had improved and went in 
further quest to Bermuda, George returning 
alone. The brother returned to Mount Ver- 
non later but died July 26, 1752. George 
eventually became owner of Mount Vernon 
under circumstances which are well known. 
Most of us are familiar with the naming of 
Mount Vernon—Lawrence having named it 
in honor of Admiral Vernon, under whom 
he fought ashore at Cartagena. Another 
statement generally made in connection with 
George’s youth, but not so well authenti- 
cated, is that he came very near going into 
the Royal Navy as a midshipman when about 
fourteen years of age. We do know a sea 
career in the merchant marine was con- 
sidered. 

Rupert Hughes has much to say in his 
first volume, George Washington, 1732-1762, 
about this trip to Barbados, and following 
the same style as he does throughout the 
book, attempts to show Washington’s human 
frailties by such remarks as, ““He made some 
study of navigation years before, and kept 
a record of this voyage, imitating, as far as 
possible, a log-book, etc.” Hughes adds 
that Washington tried “to write like an old 
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sea dog, etc.” The self-appointed critic of 
the sea terms recorded by Washington 
thinks it humorous to quote from Washing- 
ton’s log such entries as this: “At 2 A.M. 
came on excessive hard Wind at No. Wt; 
Rain Lightning and some thunder the Wind 
increased so violently and had raiz’d so 
Montanous a Sea that oblig’d the handling 
all her Sails and driving with bear Masts.” 
Hughes also thinks it funny to call attention 
to the term “lay too” which Washington em- 
ploys in recording how the ship rode out 
the gale! If Hughes is enjoying his own 
joke with reference to his “discovery” of 
Washington’s spelling the writer has no com- 
plaint although many manuscripts of the 
period were open to the same fault—if the 
critic is referring to Washington’s use of 
the term “laying to” to describe the hand- 
ling of the ship under the above conditions 
of weather—the ship “driving under bare 
poles,” as we say today—then the joke is on 
Hughes, or else he is, as we suspect, attempt- 
ing to dramatize all the old records in order 
to make a modern “best seller.” He has 
the training and instinct of a novelist and 
there is no gainsaying his art in this respect. 
Hughes never misses an opportunity to 
quote words from a supposed authority 
(sometimes without weighing them) in case 
the evidence as literally quoted adds to the 
dramatic effect. Witness his quotations from 
the Reverend Jonathan Boucher, of St. 
Anne’s Church, Annapolis, with reference to 
Washington’s character and the remarks 
about Lawrence Washington’s conduct 
under Admiral Vernon at Cartagena. 

Washington’s visit to Annapolis to ar- 
range his sick brother’s trip and the charac- 
ter of the diary, appear to mark a mile- 
stone in character building. The entries in 
the diary show keen powers of observation, 
particularly of wind and wave; these ex- 
periences must have left a strong impression 
—upon what youth would they have not ?— 
and there can be no doubt but that the 
memory of these seventy-one days at sea 
“in sail” were most helpful at a later period 
when our Navy was in the making. 

At Barbados, Washington was stricken 
with smallpox. 


Tue Seconp Visit—1756 
Upon the return of Washington’s unsuc- 
cessful campaign in 1754, the Governors of 
North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland 
drew up plans, which were approved by the 
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Crown, for renewing the operations on the 
Ohio and Governor Sharpe of Maryland was 
selected to be the Commander-in-Chief of 
the combined forces. 

Washington, having a Colonial commis- 
sion, only received half the pay of an officer 
of similar rank with a Royal commission; 
there was also a question of rank as between 
the two kinds of commissions—the Royal 
commissions of equal or inferior rank were 
held to “take command” over higher ones 
issued by the Colonies. In October, Wash- 
ington, not yet twenty-three, resigned after 
word had been received from England de- 
ciding against the Colonials in the matter of 
rank. Both Dinwiddie and Sharpe, the latter 
through his second in command, Colonel 
William Fitzhugh, begged Washington to 
reconsider but without success. 

In the meantime Braddock was on his 
way to the Colonies to take command of all 
the Colonial forces and his expedition sailed 
up the Potomac and anchored off Alexan- 
dria, February, 1755. 

Braddock remained at Alexandria until 
April 19, when he set out for Frederick, 
Maryland. On the fifteenth of the pre- 
vious month Washington accepted an invi- 
tation from Braddock to serve on his staff. 
The question of rank between Colonials and 
Royal officers not being involved, in this 
staff duty, Washington joined Braddock at 
Frederick, May 1, in a civilian status. 

Some writers have pointed out that Wash- 
ington was in Annapolis on April 3 that 
year, basing their information upon the con- 
ference scheduled to be held in this city on 
that date at the home of Governor Sharpe. 
The Annapolis story of Washington’s visit 
probably arose from the account of the din- 
ner described by Thackeray in his Vir- 
ginians, wherein is related how Washington 
placed bits of bread upon the dinner table 
to indicate the stations in the line of forts 
until the negro servant, changing “the 
courses, brushes off the Potomac with a nap- 
kin and sweeps up the Ohio with a spoon.” 
Washington met Braddock for the first time, 
Dr. Fitzpatrick now tells us: 

1755—May 2, Friday. Frederick, Maryland 
“By expences at Frederick Town, Maryland 49.” 
Ledger A. op. cit. 

ashington met Braddock for the first time at 
this place. He seems to have left Winchester 
April 30, or May 1, and arrived at Frederick on 
the latter date. 

Although “Mr.” Washington was ap- 
pointed an aide-de-camp to General Brad- 
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dock on May 10, it was not until September 
that he received a commission as colonel, and 
this too, more than two months after Brad- 
dock’s disastrous defeat and death at Fort 
Duquesne. 

We learn from Fitzpatrick: 

September 17, Wednesday. Fort Cumberland 

“George Washington, Esquire, is by His Honor 
Governour Dinwiddie appointed Colonel of the 
Virginia Regiment and Commander in chief of 
all the Forces that now are, and shall be raised 
&c, &c.” Every Officer of the Virginia Regiment 
to provide himself as soon as he can conveniently 
with a Suit of Regimentals of good blue Cloath, 
trimmed with Silver; a Scarlet waistcoat, with 
Silver lace; blue breeches, and a silver laced 
Hat, if to be had, for Camp or Garrison Duty.” 
—Letter Book. 

Captain Dagworthy, of Annapolis, who 
held a Royal commission with the provincial 
Maryland troops at Fort Cumberland, was 
the one who brought the question of rank 
toahead. The latter’s force being in Mary- 
land complicated matters and Washington 
was virtually defied by Dagworthy. Wash- 
ington again raised the question of rank with 
the Virginia Governor and with the latter’s 
permission set off from Alexandria Febru- 
ary 4, 1756, on a one-thousand mile horse- 
back ride to Boston and return, to get Gov- 
ernor Shirley of Massachusetts to settle the 
matter, the latter having been appointed 
commander-in-chief after Braddock’s death. 
Washington remained ten days in Boston 
and, the Governor having decided that Dag- 
worthy was to obey the Colonial Colonel, re- 
turned to Alexandria March 23, via New 
York, Philadelphia and Annapolis. This was 
his first trip to the northward. 

The writer has been able to find in the 
Maryland State Library, in an issue of The 
Maryland Gazette dated Thursday, March 
25, 1756, the following entry: 

Monday evening last, Col. George Washington, 
accompanied by some other Gentlemen, came to 
Town from the Northward, and next Morning 
sat off for Virginia. 

On his return we know from Fitzpatrick 
that he came back via the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland “through Chester, probably March 
21. 

Washington arrived in Philadelphia from 
New York on March 18 and, as he arrived 
in Annapolis on the twenty-second, we know 
he did not take more than four days for 
this portion of the trip. He made the trip 
from Annapolis back home in one day arriv- 
ing on the twenty-third. 

We do not know with whom he lodged 
Over the night of March 22, but the writer 


believes he stayed with Daniel Wolsten- 
holme. 


Tue Tuirp VISIT—1757 


The Maryland Gazette, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1757, has the following item: 

“Monday last, Col. George Washington and 
Capt. Steward, came hither from Virginia, on their 
way to the Northward.” 

From Fitzpatrick we learn: 

1757. February 15, Tuesday. South River, 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland and Annapolis. 

“By ferrymen at So: River % Mr. Wolsten- 
holmes Servts 44.”—Ledger A, op. cit. 

South River is just below Annapolis. Wash- 
ington was on his way to Philadelphia; he evi- 
dently crossed the Potomac at Atexandria and 
passed through Marlborough. He was in Annapo- 
lis February 14, at Daniel Wolstenhome’s. 

The above is an extract from the expense 
ledgers and a search of the Gazette files 
determines definitely that Washington was 
here February 14 (Monday). Both records 
check and Washington tipped Wolsten- 
holme’s servants the morning he left (the 
fifteenth) and entered the ferry charges at 
the same time. 

This was Washington’s second visit to the 
north this time going to Philadelphia to see 
Lord Loudoun, who had recently arrived to 
take charge of American affairs, and who 
had called a conference of the governors at 
that city. Washington had previously writ- 
ten Loudoun a long letter telling him the 
whole previous history of military opera- 
tions in the south. Washington’s visit was 
successful and he made a fine impression. 
He was now becoming an _intercolonial 
figure and known from Williamsburg to 
Boston. He traveled in resplendent uni- 
form accompanied by an aide and two ser- 
vants. He was corresponding with many 
influential persons. 

We have no information as to whether 
he crossed over to the eastern shore by 
ferry and hence by Rockhall, Chester, and 
Georgetown to Philadelphia, but the chances 
are he did, else he would have gone to Balti- 
more direct via Bladensburg and not have 
come into Annapolis. 

The writer is more than ever convinced 
that the friendship with Wolstenholme be- 
gan in August, 1751, and that Washington 
lodged with him on the second visit and 
probably on the first: 


Tue FourtH VISIT—1757 


Fitzpatrick has stated it as his belief that 
Washington returned from Philadelphia via 
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the Eastern Shore and South River the end 
of March, arriving at Alexandria, April 1. 
The writer has confirmed the date by going 
through the voluminous correspondence of 
Governor Sharpe. 

In Volume I, page 547, in a letter to Din- 
widdie, dated May 5, 1757, Sharpe writes: 
“Before Colo. Washington left Annapolis, I 
gave him, etc.” 

On page 536, same volume, is a letter 
dated March 30, 1757, at Annapolis, written 
to Captain Dagworthy, Fort Frederick, 
which bears the endorsement “ddl [de- 
livered] the next morning to Colo. Wash- 
ington.” 

It appears from the above that Washing- 
ton was here March 31 and undoubtedly 
the night before. 

We do not know with whom he stayed 
but probably with Wolstenholme his host 
of six weeks previous. Eleven months ear- 
lier, after Shirley had turned down Sharpe’s 
favorite, Dagworthy, in the controversy 
about rank, Sharpe had written to Shirley 
recommending Washington for the post of 
second in command, there is no reason to 
believe the breach had healed to the extent 
that Washington would be a guest over 
night. Sharpe at this time lived in the home 
that afterwards became the Naval Academy 
Library (1867-1901) ; White Hall, his coun- 
try place outside of Annapolis, had not yet 
been built. 

As Fitzpatrick records Washington as be- 
ing in Alexandria April 1, it appears that 
Washington left Annapolis immediately 
after receiving the letter from Governor 


Sharpe. 
Tue FirtH Visit—1761 


Colonel Washington again went out to 
the West, in 1758, against the French. In 
the fall of this year he resigned his Colonial 
commission, although the Crown had re- 
cently removed all discriminations. 

He married Martha Custis January 6, 
1759, and returned to Mount Vernon, 
through with war, to settle down and to lead 
the life of a gentleman farmer. 

Of Washington’s next visit to Annapolis 
we learn from Fitzpatrick’s George Wash- 
ington: Colonial Traveler: 


1761. August or September, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. 

The details of this trip are lacking, beyond a 
note of an expenditure of £1.6.4. at Marlborough 
and an item in Thomas Bishop’s account that Mr. 
Jonas Green at Annapolis, was paid £5.18.0. 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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Jonas Green was Maryland’s famous 
printer and editor of The Maryland Gazette. 
The Gazette, in its issue of August 11, 1761, 
carried a half column advertisement for 
Washington, stating a number of his slaves 
had run away for no reason and offering 
a reward of forty shillings for their return, 
Obviously the sum of money referred to 
above was not for one-half column of ad- 
vertising for at the bottom page of the 
Gazette we read: 

Annapolis: Printed by Jonas Green, and Wil- 
liam Rind, at the PRINTING OFFICE, the Sign of the 
Brsce, in Charles-Street: where all Persons may 
be supplied with this GAZETTE, at 12s 6d per Year, 
ADVERTISEMENTS of moderate Length are taken in 
and inserted for Five Shillings the first Week, 
and One Shilling each week after, and in Propor- 
tion for long Ones. 


THE SixtH VISIT—177I 


It was just ten years, nearly to the month, 
before Washington again visited Annapolis 
and during this period he continued his 
gentleman-farmer life at Mount Vernon, but 
in the meantime he had made contact with 
Annapolis through the Reverend Mr. Jona- 
than Boucher. 

Boucher had a boys’ school in Virginia 
to which Washington had sent his stepson, 
John Parke Custis. When Boucher came to 
Annapolis as rector of St. Anne’s, young 
Custis was sent to Annapolis (July 26) to 
continue his schooling and boarded with 
Boucher, who was appointed rector June 12, 
1770. Custis visited Mt. Vernon quite fre- 
quently, stopping en route at Mt. Airy, the 
home of Benedict Calvert (now the Dower 
House), and upon these occasions he met 
Calvert’s beautiful daughter Eleanor. After 
one of these home-comings to Mount Ver- 
non, Washington became alarmed at the 
“flaming youth” of those days and wrote 
to Boucher as follows: 

Mount Vernon, Dec. 16th, 1770. 

According to appointment Jacky Custis now re- 
turns to Annapolis. His mind [is] a good deal 
released from study, and more than ever turn 
to dogs, horses, and guns; indeed upon dress and 
equipage, which till of late, he has discovered little 
inclination of giving in to. I must beg the favor 
of you, therefore, to keep him close to those use- 
ful branches of learning which he ought now to 
be acquainted with, and as much as possible under 
your own eye. Without these, I fear he will too 
soon think himself above control, and be not much 
the better for the extraordinary expense attending 
his living in Annapolis; which I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry for, as nothing but a hasty progress 
towards the completion of his education can jus- 
tify my keeping him there at such an expense as 
his estate will now became chargeable with. 
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The time of life he is now advancing into re- 

ires the most friendly aid and counsel (espe- 
cially in such a place as Annapolis) ; otherwise, 
the warmth of his own passions, assisted by the 
bad example of other youth, may prompt him to 
actions derogatory of virtue and that innocence of 
manners which one could wish to preserve him 
in; for which reason I would beg leave to request 
that he may not be suffered to sleep from under 
your own roof unless it be at such places as you 
are sure he can have no bad examples set him; 
nor allow him to be rambling about of nights in 
company with those who do not care how de- 
bauched and vicious his conduct may be. 

You will be so good, I hope, as to excuse the 
liberty I have taken in offering my sentiments 
thus freely—I have his well-being much at heart 
and should be sorry to see him fall into any vice 
or evil course which there is a possibility of re- 
straining him from.’ 


1Ford, Writings of Washington, Vol. II, p. 316. 


Boucher replied concerning the conditions 
in Annapolis. “I must confess to you,” he 
writes to Washington, “I never did in my 
life know a youth so exceedingly indolent, 
or so surprisingly voluptuous: one would 
suppose nature had intended him for some 
Asiatic prince.” 


To the Washington Diaries we are in- 
debted for the following entries: 


1771. September 21. Set out with Mr. Worme- 
ley for the Annapolis Races. Dind at Mr. Willm. 
Digge’s and lodged at Mr. Ignatis. Digges. 

September 22. Dined at Mr. Sam Gallaway’s 
and lodged with Mr. Boucher in Annapolis. 

September 23. Dined with Mr. Loyd Dulany’ 
and spent the Evening at the Coffee Ho’ 

September 24. Dined with the Govr.’ and went 
to the Play and Ball afterwards.‘ 

September 25. Dined at Doctr. Steward’s® and 
went to the Play and Ball afterwards. 

September 26. Dined at Mr. Ridout’s’ and 
went to the Play after it. 

September 27. Dined at Mr. Carroll’s and went 
to the Ball. 

September 28. Dined at Mr. Boucher’s and 
went from thence to the Play and afterwards to 
the Coffee Ho. 

September 29. Dined with Majr. Jenifer and 
Suppd at Danl. Dulany,’ Esqrs. 

September 30. Left Annapolis, and Dind and 
Suppd with Mr. Saml. Gallaway. 

1771. October 1. Dined at Upper Marlborough 
and reach’d home in the Afternoon. Mr. Worm- 
ley, Mr. Fitzhugh, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Burwell, 
and Jack Custis came with me. Found Mr. 
Pendleton here. 





*Lloyd Dulaney, attorney at Annapolis. Was a 
ee Xe the Revolutionary War and removed to 
(By John Parke Custis at ye Annapolis Races 
8’ (Ledger A.) 

*Robert Eden. 

‘By Play Tickets at Do. £3. By Ball.... 

tto .. . . . Do. 18s.’ Ledger A. The races 
were the event of the social season at Annapolis. 
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The Jockey Club had been formed in 1750; the 
track, a circuit of about one mile, was near the 
present Baltimore and Washington Railroad Sta- 
tion. The day’s sport usually ended with the 
theater or a Ball. The theater Washington at- 
tended on this trip was a new one that had opened 
in Feb., 1769, on West Street. It is not now 
standing. 

*Dr. David Stuart, of Fairfax County. He, 
later, married the widow of John Parke Custis 
(Eleanor Calvert). Dr. Stuart was one of the 
three first Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Washington was much attached to him 
and remembered him in his will. (It is believed 
Washington refers to Dr. George Stewart—not 
James—who lived between the State House and 
St. Anne’s and married Anna Digges.—H. A. B.) 

*John Ridout (1732-53), attorney, of Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

*Daniel Dulany (1721-97), attorney of Annapo- 
lis. Held various State offices in Maryland prior 
to the Revolutionary War and was never entirely 
in accord with the Colonies, while he did not, at 
the same time, approve Great Britain’s course. 

With reference to the above quotations 
and notes it may be said that William Digges 
lived at Warburton Manor (present site of 
Fort Washington opposite Mount Vernon) 
and that Ignatius Digges, his brother, lived 
at Melwood, near Upper Marlboro, about 
four miles out on the present pike to Wash- 
ington (see map page 91). Samuel Gallo- 
way lived at the beautiful place, Tulip Hill, 
on West River, now the property of Mrs. 
Henry H. Flather, of Washington, who has 
informed the writer that there is scratched 
on one of its windows “T. Ringgold, A. 
Galloway, 1773.” Ann Galloway and Ring- 
gold were married here and were the fore- 
bears of John Hays Hammond. Quaker Gal- 
loway and Washington were excellent 
friends apparently (see pages Lxxvi and 
LXXVII). 

The Diary says “lodged with Mr. Bouch- 
er in Annapolis.” Where did Mr. Boucher 
live? The present writer believes he has 
established the fact that at this time Boucher 
lived in what is known today as the Peggy 
Stewart Inn on Hanover Street, just out- 
side the present site of the Naval Academy, 
near Maryland Avenue. If the evidence is 
conclusive then this is another historical 
Colonial building in Annapolis not pre- 
viously claimed as such. 

Here is the evidence. In the Land Office, 
Annapolis, is a plot of a survey, dated 1718, 
which shows the lot, on which the present 
building stands (see page x11I), to be glebe 
property. Page 77 of the Reverend Ethan 
Allen’s Historical Notices of St. Anne’s 
Parish, published 1857, says that “it was 
ordered by the vestry, that the Register 
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search for a deed of the lot K (same lot) 
in Annapolis, whereon the parsonage then 
stood (1768), as it still does (1857).” There 
are those living in Annapolis today who can 
vouch that the building today is the same one 
here in 1857, with the exception of the new 
portion toward Maryland Avenue. Boucher, 
himself, says, in his “Reminiscences of An 
American Loyalist, 1738-1789, “Toward the 
close of the second year of my being Rector 
of Annapolis, where I had a good house, 
x x.” There can be no doubt that the pres- 
ent building was a “good house” for the 
clergy in those days. 

Lloyd Dulany lived at the corner of 
Church and Conduit Streets (see page 
xcvi1). Its history as Mann’s Tavern will 
be told later in connection with Washing- 
ton’s resignation as Commander-in-Chief. 

Governor Eden at this time lived in what 
afterwards became the old Naval Academy 
Library (see page Lxxx1), torn down in 
1901. This building was the home of Gov- 
ernor Sharpe from 1753 to 1769 and, when 
Eden relieved him, the latter went to live 
at his beautiful country estate, White Hall 
(see page LXXIX). 

The “Balls” were held during the racing 
seasons and in what is known today as the 
Assembly Rooms (see page xv). Gentle- 
men had to have tickets, ladies were free. 

So far as the writer can find out, Daniel 
Dulany at this time lived at the old Dulany 
mansion, the home of his brother Walter. 
This mansion (see page XIV) was built 
prior to 1751 and was the home of the Du- 
lany heirs until 1808 when the War Depart- 
ment bought it and nearly eight acres of 
land for $1,800. When the Naval Academy 
was founded in 1845 it became the residence 
of the superintendent and remained as such 
until 1883 when it was torn down. Daniel 
Dulany (the younger) remained a loyalist 
and went to England during the Revolution ; 
his properties were confiscated after the 
Revolution and sold for over $400,000. 

Space does not permit of a description 
of the above houses, nor of those of Mr. 
Ridout and Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
(see pages LXXXII, LXXxXIII, xc, and 
xc1), but the pictures themselves will give 
a better idea than any words of the life and 
times of the period. 


THE SEVENTH VISIT—1772 


B. C. Steiner, Ph.D., in his Life and Ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Eden, Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
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and Political Science, 1898, (page 82) fe. 
fers to a visit made by Washington in ay, 
1772. Steiner also says that Washington 
was in Annapolis having his picture painted 
by Charles Willson Peale. Both of Steiner's 
statements are in error. Washington was 
not here at that time and he sat for Peale 
at Mount Vernon. (See page xxiv (b) for 
this first portrait of Washington). In this 
connection the following extract from the 
Diaries may be of interest: 

1772. May 18. Went up to Court and stayed 
all Night. In the Evening Mr. Peale’ and J, P, 
Custis came to Mount Vernon. 

1772. May 22. Set for Mr. Peale to finish 
my Face.’ In the afternoon Rid with him to my 
Mill. I returned home by the Ferry Plantation, 





* Charles Willson Peale, the artist (1741-1827). 
Born in Maryland and died in Philadelphia. Re- 
ceived instruction from John Singleton Copley 
and studied under Benjamin West, in London. He 
is best known as a portrait painter. 

*The entry in Washington’s accounts respect- 
ing this portrait are as follows: 

May 30, By Mr. Peaie Painter, Drawg. my 


Picte. £18.4.0 
Miniature Do. for Mrs. Washington £13. 
Ditto Do. for Miss Custis £13. 
Ditto Do. for Mr. Custis £13. 

£57.4.0 
He Dip Not Visit ANNAPOLIS SEPTEMBER, 
1772 


On page 77 and 78, Volume II of the 
Diaries, is quoted an extract given below. 
The running head at the top of page 77 
reads “Visiting Mr. Boucher at Annapolis” 
and the footnote by Dr. Fitzpatrick would 
indicate that Boucher at this time was in 
Annapolis. This is believed to be in error 
for the following reasons: 

(a) Boucher was not rector of St. 
Anne’s after June 4, 1771. 

(b) Boucher in his book previously re- 
ferred to states (p. 72) he was given Queen 
Anne’s Parish, Prince George County, and 
moved into his new house there just before 
Christmas; four or five months then passed 
(p. 76) in courtship and he was married just 
as he was thirty-four (p. 77). As Boucher 
was born in 1738 (see preface to his book) 
he was married in 1772 and living at Queen 
Anne—not Annapolis. (See map p. 9I). 

If one will read the account as given below 
in the Diary in the light of the above facts 
it will readily be seen that Washington never 
came into Annapolis during this month: 

September 4. Set out with Mrs. Washington 


and "Miss Custis (attended by Mr. Custis) on @ 
Visit to Mr. Boucher, &ca. Breakfasted at Mr. 
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Wm. Digges’s (the Horses and carriage being got 
over the day before) and dined at Mr. Boucher’s’ 
with Govr. Eden and Mr. Calvert, and his two 
Daughters.” ‘ 

September 5. Dined at the same place and 
in the said Company. Mr. Calvert and Daugh- 
ters went away in the afternoon, 

September 6. Went to Church with Govr. 
Eden in his Phaeton. 

September 7. Dined at Mr. Calvert’s (going 
with the Govr. in his Phaeton and calling at Mr. 
Sprigs.”) Mr. Igns. Digges and Family dind here 
also. We lodgd, they retd. 

September 8. At Mr. Calvert’s all day and 
night.* The Govr, returned to Annapolis this 
Morning. 

September, 9. Mr. Boucher, who came to this 
place with us, returnd home early this morning. 
We dined at Mr. Igns. Digges with a good deal 
of Compa., among whom Mr. Calvert’s D[augh- 
te]rs, he himself going to Annapolis. 

September 10. At Mr. Digges’s all day. Miss 
Calverts came, and returned in the Afternoon. 

September 11. Returned home by the way of 
Mr. William Digges’s, where we Dined and where 
my Boats met us. 





The Reverend Jonathan Boucher, Saint Anne’s 
Parish, Annapolis, Maryland. 

* Benedict Calvert and his two daughters, El- 
eanor and Elizabeth. John Parke Custis married 
Eleanor. 

*Thomas Sprigg, near Annapolis, (Toner). 

*September 9. Washington entered in his 
Cash Memorandum Book “To Cash won at Cards 
at Mr. Calverts 10s.” 


Washington did however visit Annapolis 
about a month later as will be seen from the 
following extract from the Diaries: 


October 4. Set of for the Annapolis Races. 
Dined and lodged at Mr. Boucher’s. 

October 5. Reached Annapolis. Dined at the 
Coffee House with the Jocky Club and lodgd at 
the Govrs. after going to the Play.” 

October 6. Dined at Majr. Jenifer’s. Went to 
the Ball, and Suppd at the Govrs.* 

October 7. Dined at the Govrs. and went to 
the Play afterwards. 

October 8. Dined at Colo. Loyd’s and went to 
the Play; from thence early to my Lodgings. 

October 9. Dined at Mr. Ridout’s. Went to 
the Play and to the Govrs. to Supper. 

October 10. Dined at Mr. Carroll of Carroll- 
ton and set out for Mr. Boucher’s which place I 
arrivd at abt. 8 Oclock. 

October 11. Got home to a late Dinner.‘ Jno. 
Parke Custis came with me. Found Mrs. Barnes 

ere, 


*“By Ferriage over So. River 1s 6d.” (Cash 
Memorandum Book.) 

*John Parke Custis accompanied Washington 
to the races. Oct (5). “By sundry Tickets to 
the Plays there £1.00." By Do....Do... 
to the Ball Do. 12s.” Oct. 10. “By Cash lost on 
the Races £1.6.0.” (Ledger B.) 

*Thomas Eden. (This must be Robert.— 
H. A. B.) 

*“By Ferriage over So. River 1s.” (Cash 
Memorandum Book.) 





It is perfectly evident from the October 
entries referring to Mr. Boucher (also see 
map page 91) that Mr. Boucher was not 
at this time in Annapolis. Rupert Hughes 
makes the same mistake. 


THe Eicutu Visit—1773 


Of this visit nothing is known except as 
quoted from the Diaries below: 


1773. April 12. Set of for Annapolis with Mr. 
Custis. Dined and lodgd at Mr. Boucher’s with 
Govr. Eden and others. 

April 13. Got to Annapolis. Dind and Lodgd 
at the Governor’s, where I also Supped. 

April 14. Dined and Suppd at Mr. Loyd Du- 
lany’s. Lodgd at the Govr’s. 

April 15. Dined at Colo. Sharpe’s* and Returnd 
to Annapolis. Supd and Lodgd at the Governor’s. 

April 16. Dined and Supped at Mr. Danl. Du- 
lany’s. Lodgd at the Gov’rs. 

April 17. Left Annapolis. Dined and Lodgd 
at Mr. [Benedict] Calvert’s. [“Mount Airy.”] 

April 18. Reached home to Dinner after pass- 
ing through Piscataway Town. 





* Horatio Sharpe (?), the ex-governor. 

* Piscataway, on Piscataway Creek, Prince 
George’s County, Md. 

Fitzpatrick raises the question as to 
whether it was Horatio Sharpe that is re- 
ferred to. There is no doubt in the writer’s 
mind for Sharpe was then living in White 
Hall about eight miles from Annapolis— 
Washington says he returned to Annapolis. 
As at one time Sharpe was Washington’s 
nominal Commander-in-Chief holding a 
colonel’s commission when Washington first 
knew him, it seems most natural he should 
use the title colonel—especially so as Robert 
Eden was governor at this time. Sharpe did 
not return to England until May, 1773. 


Tue NINTH VISIT—1773 


This is Washington’s third trip to the 
northward and the second time he has gone 
via Annapolis and crossed the Chesapeake 
Bay to the Eastern Shore. He returned to 
Mount Vernon, June 8, via Baltimore and 
Mt. Airy. 

1773. May 9. At home all day, Messrs. Ram- 
say, Rumney, and Herbert dind here; the last 
of whom went away, the others stayd all Night. 

May 10. Those two Gentlemen stayd to Din- 
ner, after which I set out on my journey for 
New York.’ Lodgd at Mr. Calvert’s. i 

May 11. Breakfasted at Mr. Igns. Digges’s. 
Dind at the Coffee Ho. in Annapolis and lodgd at 
the Govr’s. 

May 12. Dined, Supped and lodgd at the Gov- 
ernor’s. 

May 13. After Breakfast and abt. 8 Oclock, 
set out for Rockhall* where we arrivd in two 
hours and 25 Minutes. Dind on Board the An- 
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napolis at Chester Town,’ and Supped and lodgd 
at Ringold’s.‘ 





*To place John Parke Custis in King’s College, 
now Columbia University, New York City. Gov- 
ernor Thomas Eden apparently accompanied 
Washington as far as Philadelphia to attend the 
races there. 

7On the Eastern Shore of Maryland, Kent 
County. The Annapolis Packet ferry ran across 
Chesapeake Bay from Annapolis to Rock Hall. 

* Chestertown, county seat of Kent County, 
about a dozen miles from Rock Hall. 

*Thon.as Ringgold, near Chestertown. 


THE TENTH VISIT—1773 


This is Washington’s third visit during the 
year and he comes over for the Annapolis 
Races. Following is from the Diaries: 


September 26. I set of for Annapolis Races. 
Dined at Rollin’s’ and got into Annapolis between 
five and six Oclock. Spent the Evening and lodged 
at the Governor’s. 

September 27. Dined at the Govr’s and went 
to the Play in the Evening. 

September 28. Again Dined at the Govr’s. and 
went to the Play and Ball in the Evening. 

September 29. Dined at Mr. Sprig’s and went 
to the Play in the Evening. 

September 30. Dined at Mr. Ridout’s and 
spent the afternoon and Evening at Mr. Jenifer’s. 

October 1. Still at Annapolis. Dined with Mr. 
[Benjamin] Ogle.* Spent the Evening at the Gov- 
ernor’s. 

October 2. Set of on my return home.’ Dined 
at Marlborough and lodged at home, Mr. Custis 
coming with me. 





* Bladensburg (?) 

*Benjamin Ogle (1746-1808), of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. He was Governor of 
Maryland, 1798-1801. 

**By Travellg. Exps. to and from the Annapo- 
lis Races £4.16.10. By Sundry Play Tickets £3.6. 
By a Ticket to the Ball 6s. By Cards & Racing 
£3.16. By Servants £1.15.3’; equal £14.0.1. ‘By 
Cash pd. for Mr. Custis’s expense there £3.0.0’ 
(Ledger B.) 


Tue ELEVENTH VISIT—1774 


Again he goes North via the Eastern 
Shore for the third time and on this oc- 
casion to the First Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, arriving September 4 for the 
meeting which occurred September 16. 
Again the Diaries are quoted: 


1774. August 30. Colo. Pendleton, Mr. Henry,’ 
Colo. Mason and Mr. Thos Triplet came in the 
Eveng. and stayd all Night. 

August 31. All the above Gentlemen dind here, 
after which, with Colo. Pendleton and Mr. Henry, 
I set out on my journey for Phila. and reachd 
uppr. Marlbro. 


September 1. Breakfasted at Queen Anne.* 


Dined in Annapolis, and lodged at Rock Hall. 
September 2. Din’d at Rock Hall (waiting 
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for my Horses) and lodgd at New Town* on 
Chester. 





*Patrick Henry, Jr. (1736-99), of Virginia, 
Governor of Virginia and delegate to the First 
Continental Congress. 

*A crossroads hamlet in Prince George's 
County. It has long since disappeared. 

* Newton on the Chester River, Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, is now Chestertown. 


Tue Twe.LrrH VISIT—1774 


This is the third time he has returned 
from the north via the Eastern Shore. Con- 
gress adjourned on October 27 and Wash- 
ington immediately set out for home. The 
Diaries tell of the trip: 


October 27. Set out on my return home, dined 
at Chester and lodged at Newcastle. 

October 28. Breakfasted at the Buck Tavern, 
Dined at Down’s and lodged at Newtown upon 
Chester. 

October 29. Breakfasted at Rockhall and 
reached Annapolis in the Afternoon. 

October 30. Breakfasted at Mr. Calvert's and 
reached home abt. 3 Oclock. 


THE THIRTEENTH VIsIT—1781 


Washington did not visit Annapolis again 
until after the surrender at Yorktown. 

It may be of interest to note that in Fitz- 
patrick’s new book we find that Washington 
in setting out for Philadelphia for the 
Second Continental Congress, which met 
May 10, crossed by ferry at Alexandria 
and went to Baltimore via Upper Marlboro 
for the first time. Washington paid a guide 
to show him the way. He did not return to 
Mt. Vernon for six years. 

When Washington stopped at Annapolis 
en route from Yorktown to Philadelphia, the 
following account of the visit was printed 
in The Maryland Gazette: 


The General’s arrival (at Annapolis) was an- 
nounced by the discharge of cannon, and he was 
accompanied to his excellency, the governor 
(Thomas Sim Lee), by the honest acclamations 
of the whigs; a few Tories, to expiate their 
crimes, and shuffle off this opprobrium of their 
characters, feebly joined in applauding the man, 
whose late successes had annihilated their hopes, 
and whose conduct is a satire on their principles. 
The president of the senate (George Plater), 
speaker of the house of delegates (Thomas Cockey 
Dey), members of the general assembly and coun- 
cil, and many respectable citizens hastened to offer 
their tribute of affection, which was richly repaid 
by the engaging frankness and affectionate polite- 
ness of the reception. The evening was spent at 
the governor’s elegant and hospitable board with 
festive joy, enlivened by good humour, wit 
beauty. 

When the citizens received the pleasing intima- 
tion of his excellency’s intentions to honour them 
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with his presence, all business ceased, and every 
consideration gave way to their impatience to be- 
hold their benefactor, and the deliverer of his 
country. On his appearance in the streets, people 
of every rank and every age eagerly pressed for- 
ward to feed their eyes with gazing on the man 
to whom, under providence, and the generous aid 
of our great and good ally, they owed their pres- 
ent security and their hopes of future liberty and 
peace: the courteous affability with which he re- 
turned their salutes, lighted up ineffable joy in ev- 
ery countenance, and diffused the most animated 
gratitude through every breast. 

On the next day (November 22) the general 
was so obliging as to partake of a public dinner 
directed by the legislature, as a mark of their 
respect, and to render the participation of his 
company as universal as possible. In the evening 
the city was beautifully illuminated, and an as- 
sembly prepared for the ladies, to afford them an 
opportunity of beholding their friend, and thanking 
their protector with their smiles. His excellency, 
to gratify the wishes of the fair, crowned the en- 
tertainment with his presence, and with graceful 
dignity and familiar ease so framed his looks, 
his gestures, and his words, that every heart o’er- 
flowed with gratitude and love, and every tongue 
grew wanton in his praise. When he retired from 
the Assembly, this was the universal language: 

“‘Unrival’d and unmatch’d shall be his fame 

And his own laurels shade his envied name.’ ” 


THe FourTEENTH VISIT—1783 


This was the occasion of his most memor- 
able visit—joyful and sad—for he came to 
resign his commission as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army, after eight 
years of continuous public service. 

He resigned at noon, December 23, in the 
present State House, in a room still pre- 
served in its original condition, now known 
as the Old Senate Chamber. He then hurried 
to be home by Christmas Eve. 

The resignation was witnessed by a brilli- 
ant assemblage of Revolutionary personages 
and members of the Congress; Martha 
Washington with several ladies, all elabo- 
rately gowned in the dress of the period, 
occupied seats in the gallery over the en- 
trance to the room. 

Washington arrived in Annapolis Friday, 
December 109, after a fifteen-day ride, travel- 
ing in state by coach from New York, where 
he had been to bid the officers of the Army 
an affectionate farewell. As he approached 
from Baltimore he was met on the outskirts 
of the town by the principal Annapolitans 
of that day and escorted to the city where 
lodgings had been prepared for him at 
Mann’s Hotel, a tavern then situated on the 
east corner of Church and Conduit Streets, 
a most famous lodging in the Colonial 
period. The tavern took its name at this 
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time from its proprietor, Mr. Mann, al- 
though in one period it had been known 
as the Dulany House, its owner then being 
Lloyd Dulany, a friend of Washington’s. 

The next day, Saturday, December 20, 
was spent in official calls and making ar- 
rangements for the resignation ceremonies 
which were to be most formal and it was 
finally decided that Washington would re- 
sign at noon on the twenty-third in the 
State House before the assembled Congress 
and that he would be given a public en- 
tertainment on “Monday next.” It was 
further decided that the city of Annapolis 
as well as the State of Maryland would 
honor him on that day with public addresses 
and that a ball would be given that night 
by the General Assembly of Maryland. 

On Saturday night Washington was en- 
tertained at dinner at the ballroom (now the 
cester Street at the foot of Market, by the 
President of Congress, members of Con- 
gress and the “principal military and civil 
officers of the State.” 

On Sunday Washington spent the day re- 
turning the visits of the citizens and others 
who had called on him, of which there were 
many as he had long been familiar with the 
city and its people. 

On Monday night came the “public en- 
tertainment” tendered by the Continental 
Congress, which took the form of a dinner 
at the ballroom to over 200 guests, the din- 
ner being served by Mr. Mann “in the most 
elegant and profuse style.” This is the 
same “ballroom,” most probably, that Wash- 
ington had in mind when writing in his 
Diary of the visits during 1771-1773 when 
he made such simple entries as “Dined with 
the Govr. and went to the Play and Ball 
afterwards.” Upon the conclusion of the 
dinner “the roar of artillery began” and 
thirteen patriotic toasts were drunk. 

Later in the evening there was a grand 
ball given by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land in the State House, the latter being 
beautifully illuminated and in which a 
supper was served. Elihu Riley, in The 
Ancient City, says that for the receptions 
tendered this day to Washington, Mr. 
Mann furnished “ninty-eight bottles of wine, 
two and a-half gallons of spirits, nine 
pounds of sugar, a lot of limes, music and 
waiters, and a dozen packs of cards,” which 
by the way, according to Professor W. B. 
Norris (Annapolis—Its Colonial and Naval 
Story) cost £71 6s 6d. The Governor 
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directed the Annapolis Coffee House (now 
torn down but then on Church Street op- 
posite Chancery Lane), to “furnish the 
people with punch and grog to the value of 
£10 10s.” 

In those days it was customary for the 
guest of honor at dances given upon occa- 
sions of state to “open the Ball” with some 
fair partner selected for him by the com- 
mittee in charge. But this night Washing- 
ton did not choose to follow the custom and 
perhaps, relieved the committee of much re- 
sponsibility and embarrassment, by “choos- 
ing” (a word not unfamiliar in the past few 
months) as his partner “one of the most 
beautiful women of her day”—Mrs. James 
Mackubin, of Annapolis, then a popular 
young bride in the capital on the Severn. 
(See page xviir). It has been the privi- 
lege of the writer to see the portrait of her 
painted years afterwards by Charles Willson 
Peale and the miniature of her daughter, 
Juliana, later the wife of Commodore Bal- 
lard, painted by John Wesley Jarvis—that 
of the daughter having been painted when 
she was at about the same age as that of her 
mother on the night of the ball. To one 
who has seen these paintings it is readily 
realized why the quoted remarks were used 
by Jonas Green in referring to Mrs. Macku- 
bin’s beauty.* 

Finally came the exact hour and day 
which climaxed the brilliant events of the 
preceding days. If the motion picture had 
been perfected on December 23, 1783, we 
could have presented before our eyes to- 
day the following scenes: 

Washington with his aides enter the State 
House. A messenger hurries to announce 
their arrival to the Congress assembled in 
the southeast room and the General is soon 
introduced by the Secretary of Congress, 
after which he is conducted to a chair and 
is seated, his aides standing beside him. 

As he entered the chamber in which he is 
to perform, as he thinks, the last official act 
of his life, we see the members of Congress 
sitting about the room in arm chairs and 
strangely enough they and their President, 
General Mifflin, who sat in a chair at the 
further end of the room, had their heads 
covered—“in token of the sovereignty of 

* The paintings are now in possession of the 
Walton family which is directly descended from 
Mrs. Mackubin and the writer is indebted to Miss 
Katharine Walton of that family, now residing in 


Annapolis, for the above information and for the 
pleasure of seeing the paintings. 


the States they represented.” Around the 
members of the Congress are gathered the 


‘Governor of Maryland and his Council, to- 


gether with both branches of the Maryland 
Legislature. Present also are the judges of 
the State courts and the gentry of the city 
and countryside. One can see Washington's 
celebrated aide, Tench Tighlman, of the 
Eastern Shore, made famous by his horse- 
back ride from Yorktown to Philadelphia 
to carry the news of Cornwallis’ surrender 

In the distinguished gathering before us 
are four future presidents of the United 
States—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe—men of vision it is true, but 
could they have visualized their country of 
today? Present also are seen the four Mary- 
land signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—Thomas Stone, William Paca, Sam- 
uel Chase, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
the latter said to have been the richest man 
in the Colonies, and, therefore, the most to 
lose financially at the time he signed, and 
the owner of a nearby estate of 60,000 acres, 
Our own Joshua Barney is present, as well 
as Alexander Hamilton, the future Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. In 
addition there are “beauty and grace un- 
numbered and unchronicled.” Surely a bril- 
liant audience that we see before us and fit- 
ting in every respect for the final scene 
yet to be enacted. 

“The hum of incident disorder being 
hushed,” the President of Congress, General 
Mifflin, arises from his chair, his head still 
covered, and informs Washington that “the 
United States in Congress assembled are 
prepared to receive your communication.” 
Washington is seen rising and bowing to 
Congress; he walks to the right of the 
Clerk’s desk and begins the famous address 
(see page xcviir) which may be read to- 
day upon the walls of this same room. 

As the speech is concluded Washington 
advances toward General Mifflin, holding a 
copy of his speech and his commission, both 
of which he delivers to the President of 
Congress. Washington stands by his chair 
as General Mifflin makes his reply on behalf 


* There is a direct descendant of the same name 
now living and his mother, Mrs. Tench Tighlman, 
resides in Annapolis. 

*From an eye witness, Mrs. John Ridout, we 
are indebted for the following description: “The 
General seemed so much affected himself that ev- 
erybody felt for him. He addressed Congress in 
a short speech, but very affecting. Many tears 
were shed. 
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of the Congress and upon its conclusion 
Washington is handed a copy of this speech 
and “with affecting dignity,” bows to Con- 

. Despite the previous instructions that 
Biscvees was to remain ‘“‘covered” when he 
retired, printed accounts state that the mem- 
bers took off their hats before the First 
Citizen as he departed. 

Washington immediately set out for home 
with Mrs. Washington, presumably over the 
route long familiar to him and over which 
he traveled many times before, viz.: by the 
way of South River, West River, Upper 
Marlboro and “Piscataway Town,” and then 
ferried across the Potomac to his own be- 
loved Mount Vernon—to arrive on Christ- 
mas Eve. 


THE FIFTEENTH VISIT—1784 


Washington made three visits to An- 
napolis this year—the first May 19. From 
The Writings of Washington (Sparks), 
Volume IX, page 45, there is a letter dated 
June 2, 1784, to David Humphreys in which 
Washington says, “I did not hear of it until 
I arrived at Annapolis, where I remained 
but one day, and that occasioned by the 
detention of my carriage and horses on the 
Eastern Shore.” 

In the files of The Maryland Gazette for 
Thursday, May 27, 1784, appears the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Last Friday morning his excellency General 
Washington arrived here from Philadelphia, and 
next day set off for his seat at Mount Vernon. 

Again he used the Eastern Shore route in 
returning. We do not know with whom he 
lodged while waiting for his carriage and 
horses to be ferried across the bay. This 
is the second time he has referred to car- 
tiages, the first being in his visit to Mr. 
Boucher’s at Queen Anne in September, 
1772. We know that the post roads from 
1772 on were good enough for the carriage 
and coach. 

Washington’s visit to Philadelphia was in 
connection with the organization of the 
Society of the Cincinnati. 


THe SIXTEENTH VisIT—1784 


The second visit made this year was to 
accompany Lafayette to Annapolis and it 
was in this city that he bade him goodbye 
and saw him for the last time. The occa- 
sion of this visit was a farewell reception to 
Lafayette by Annapolis before the latter’s 
departure for France. They arrived in An- 
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napolis on Monday, September 29, and the 
next day the Legislature ordered a ball to 
be given in honor of the visitors. The Ga- 
Zette says: 

The evening was crowned with the utmost joy 
and festivity, the whole company being made happy 
by the Presence of two most amiable and all- 
accomplished men, to whom America is so deeply 
indebted for her preservation from tyranny and 
oppression. 

It was at this time that the Legislature of 
Maryland enacted a statute to make “the 
marquis de la Fayette and his heirs male 
forever—natural born citizens of this State. 


Lafayette visited Annapolis again in 1824 
with his son George Washington Lafayette 
and, as Professor Norris says, “this was 
pleasantly recalled” then as well as when “a 
later descendant, the Marquis de Chambrun, 
a French commander who won fame at Ver- 
dun, was in the United States at the close of 
the World War.” 

Washington had a premonition that this 
was to be the last time he and Lafayette 
would see each other and so strongly did he 
feel that he escorted Lafayette to the out- 
skirts of the city, when the latter departed. 


THE SEVENTEENTH VISIT—1784 


The occasion of the third visit this year 
and the second within a month was, as stated 
in his letter from Annapolis, dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1784, to Lafayette then about to em- 
bark for France: “I am here, however, with 
General Gates, at the request of the Assem- 
bly of Virginia to fix matters with the As- 
sembly of this State respecting the extension 
of the inland navigation of the Potomac &c., 
&c.” (Spark’s, Volume IX, p. 82.) 

In Rives’ The Life and Times of James 
Madison, Volume I, page 620, is what is 
known, so Dr. Fitzpatrick informs the 
writer, as the “headache letter” of Washing- 
ton, written to Madison. In it he writes 
Madison under Annapolis date line of De- 
cember 28: 

It is now near twelve o'clock at night, and I 
am writing with an aching head, having been 
constantly employed in this business since the 
22nd instant, x x x. 

Washington apparently was here from 
December 22 to 30 although Baker’s Wash- 
ington After the Revolution states he was 
in Annapolis from the twentieth. 

We knew he was at Mount Vernon on 
January 1, 1785. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH VISIT—1791 


So far as can be ascertained this was the 
eighteenth and last visit made to Annapolis. 
This time he came as President of the 
United States and left Philadelphia “to make 
a tour through the Southern States” as he 
writes; his “equipage and attendance con- 
sisted of a Charriot and four horses drove 
in hand—a light baggage Wagon and two 
horses—four saddle horses besides a led one 
for myself—and five—to wit; my Valet de 
Chambre, two footmen, Coachmen and pos- 
tilion.” 

He came via the old familiar route of 
the Eastern Shore and came near losing his 
life off the mouth of the Severn. Let him 
tell his own story from his Diaries: 


1791. March, Thursday, 24th. Left Chester- 
town about 6 o'clock; before nine I arrived at 
Rock-Hall where we breakfasted and immediately ; 
after which we began to embark. The doing of 
which employed us (for want of contrivance) un- 
til near 3 O’clock,—and then one of my Servants 
(Paris) and two horses were left, notwithstanding 
two Boats in aid of the Two Ferry Boats were 
procured. Unluckily, embarking on board of a 
borrowed Boat because she was the largest, I was 
in imminent danger, from the unskillfulness of the 
hands, and the dulness of her sailing, added to 
the darkness and storminess of the night—for two 
hours after we hoisted sail the wind was light and 
ahead—the next hour was a stark calm—after 
which the wind sprung up at So. Et. and increased 
until it blew a gale—about which time and after 
8 o’clock P.M. we made the Mouth of Severn 
River (leading up to Annapolis) but the ignorance 
of the People on board, with respect to the 
navigation of it run us aground first on Greenbury 
point from whence with much exertion and diffi- 
culty we got off; and then, having no knowledge 
of the Channel and the night being immensely dark 
with heavy and variable squals of wind, constant 
lightning and tremendous thunder, we soon got 
aground again on what is called Horne’s point— 
where finding all efforts in vain, and not knowing 
where we were we remained, not knowing what 
might happen, till morning. 

Friday, 25th. Having lain all night in my 
Great Coat and Boots, in a birth not long enough 
for me by the head,” and much cramped; we 
found-ourselves in the morning within one mile of 
Annapolis, and still fast aground. Whilst we were 
preparing our small Boat in order to land in it, 
a sailing Boat came of to our assistance in wch. 
with the Baggage I had on board I landed, and 
requested Mr. Man* at Whose Inn I intended 
lodging, to send off a Boat to take off two of 
my Horses and Chariot which I had left on board 
and with it my Coachman to see that it was prop- 
erly done; but by mistake the latter not having 
notice of this order and attempting to get on board 
afterwards in a small sailing Boat was overset 
and narrowly escaped drowning. 

Was informed upon my arrival (when 15 Guns 
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were fired) that all my other horses arrived safe 
that embarked at the same time I did, about 8 
o'clock last night. 

Was waited upon by the Governor® (who came 
off in a Boat as soon as he heard I was on my 
passage from Rock-Hall to met us, but turned 
back when it grew dark and squally) as soon as 
I arrived at Man’s tavern and was engaged 
him to dine with the Citizens of Annapolis this 
day at Mann’s tavern, and at his House to mor- 
row—the first I accordingly did. 

Before dinner I walked with him, and several 
other Gentlemen to the State house, (which seems 
to be much out of repair)—the College of S¢. 
John* at which there are about 80 Students of 
every description, and then by way of the Gover- 
nor’s (to see Mrs. Howell’) home. 

Saturday, 26th. Spent the forenoon in my 
Room preparing papers, etc. against my arrival 
at George-Town. 

Dined at the Governors—and went to the As- 
sembly in the Evening where I stayed till half 
past ten o'clock. 

In the afternoon of this day Paris and my other 
two horses arrived from Rock-Hall. 

Sunday, 27th. About 9 o’clock this morning I 
left Annapolis, under a discharge of Artillery, 
and being accompanied by the Governor and a 
Mr. Kilty*® of the Council and Mr. Charles Stuart 
proceeded on my Journey for George-Town. Bated 
at Queen Ann,’ 13 miles distant and lodged at 
Bladensburgh.’ Many of the Gentlemen of An- 
napolis, (among them was the Chancellor of the 
State*®) escorted me to the ferry over So. River. 





* Washington was nearly two inches over six 
feet in height. 

*Colonel William Mann, whose establishment 
at Annapolis was known as the City Hotel. 

*Governor John Eager Howard. 

“Charter of St. John’s was granted in 1784 and 
the college formally opened in 1789. (See the 
brief sketch of the Institution in Henderson's 
Washington’s* Southern Tour, Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: 1923, p. 24.) 

*Mrs. Howard, wife of Governor John Eager 
Howard. 

*William Kilty. 

7 Queen Ann, a village on the Patuxent, in Anne 
Arundel County. 

* Tradition has it that Washington lodged at 
the present ramshackle George Washington Inn 
on the main street of Bladensburg, near the old 
Spa Spring. It was built between 1747 and 1752. 

* Alexander Contee Hanson. 


Washington’s last contact with Annapolis 
was in 1798, in which he sent his grand 
step-son, George Washington Parke Custis, 
to college at St. John’s. The letters written 
to the young man and to Dr. McDowell 
about the former’s education and the temp- 
tations of Annapolis were quite similar to 
those written eighteen years previously to 
Boucher with regard to the father, John 
Parke Custis. 

Note: For bibliography see page 128. 








From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission 
**“GENERAL WASHINGTON” 
(Owned by The Sons of the Revolution, and hangs in Fraunces Tavern, N. Y.) 
For a description of the Dunsmore paintings see elsewhere in this issue under article “Three 
Artists,” etc. 
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From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission 


*““WASHINGTON AND STAFF WATCHING THE BATTLE 
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From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission 


“WASHINGTON AT THE BATTLE OF HARLEM 
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From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission 
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Three Artists: Dunsmore, Reuterdahl 
and Metour 


(Epitor’s Note: Thinking that our readers might possibly be interested in the artists 
whose work has been illustrated in this issue of the PRocEEDINGs, the Editor has com- 
piled the data concerning them which appears below. 

The Editor wishes to express his thanks to John Ward Dunsmore for the special per- 
mission which he has so graciously given in allowing the publication of the photographic 
reproductions of his paintings. Through the kindness of Miss Natalie Sumner Lincoln, 
Editor of the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, we are permitted to re- 
publish from the November, 1926, and the January, 1927, numbers of that magazine, the 
excellent article, Dunsmore’s E pic of the American Revolution, by Florence Seville Berry- 
man. 

The colored frontispiece of the oil painting by the late Henry Reuterdahl was made 
possible through the courtesy of Rear Admiral Sims who permitted the separation nega- 
tives to be made and for the latter the INSTITUTE is indebted to Mr. Charles W. Beck, 
Jr., of The Beck Engraving Company, of Philadelphia. In the January ProcEEpInGs there 
appeared an illustration of one of Reuterdahl’s paintings showing Rear Admiral C. M. 
Thomas and his flag lieutenant on the bridge of the Minnesota. In the February issue 
there is another illustration of one of Reuterdahl’s paintings of the Battle Fleet passing 
through the Straits of Magellan (page Lxx11). 

Through the kindness of Winfred Porter Truesdell, Editor of The Print Connois- 
seur, we are enabled to republish an article from the July, 1923, number of that maga- 
zine, entitled “Eugene Paul Metour and His Etchings of Annapolis,” by Warren Wilmer 
Brown). 


Part I—John Ward Dunsmore 





From “Dunsmore’s Epic of the American Revo- 
lution,” by Florence Seville Berryman, in Daugh- 
ters ‘of the American Revolution Magazine, 
November, 1926, and January, 1927. By permis- 
sion of the editor, Miss Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 


HE heroic events of the American 

Revolution are as worthy of the ef- 

forts of poet and novelist and painter 
as were the ancient wars between the Achz- 
ans and the Trojans, which so divinely in- 
spired Homer; or as the medieval struggles 
between Arthur and his Britons and the 
Saxon invaders, which brought forth mas- 
terpieces from Mallory, Spenser and Tenny- 
son; or as the extraordinarily dramatic 
events of the French Revolution, which have 
produced a veritable flood of literature dur- 
ing the past century and a quarter. Yet the 
gifted men and women, other than histori- 
ans, who have given the American Revolu- 
tion even a small measure of the recognition 


it deserves have been but few until very 
recently. There were, to be sure, during 
the nineteenth century, such isolated works 
as Leutze’s beloved though inaccurate paint- 
ing of Washington Crossing the Delaware; 
but the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Nation’s birth has focused 
widespread attention upon its attendant 
events. 

Unique among the tributes of this (1926) 
sesquicentennial year was an impressive 
exhibition of historical paintings by John 
Ward Dunsmore, representing many years 
of loving and painstaking labor. These 
paintings, thirty in number, were displayed 
in the art gallery of the Majestic Hotel, 
New York City, on the Fourth of July, 
and for some weeks thereafter, constituting 
a remarkable pictorial epic, vivid and color- 
ful, as well as accurate in detail. 

Poetry and prose are generally conceded 
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to be the ideal media for the relation of 
historical incident. Motion, a succession of 
actions, such as the ride of Paul Revere, 
say the critics, is much more vivid to us 
in Longfellow’s poem than it could possibly 
be in any picture ever painted. “No artist 
could paint the clatter of the horse’s hoofs,” 
they say, “or the rousing shout of the pa- 
triot.” This is true; and because many 
painters exercised poor judgment in the 
particular incidents they chose to paint, 
genre, as a type, fell into disrepute along 
about the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even today many artists have a horror 
of the story-telling picture, per se, appar- 
ently having utterly forgotten such superb 
examples as Velasquez’s “Surrender of 
Breda” and numerous other narrative mas- 
terpieces of painting from many schools and 
periods. 

How much greater the honor, then, to an 
artist who, in the face of this foolish but 
deep-seated contemporary prejudice, delib- 
erately chooses subjects from history for 
his canvas, and whose execution of these 
subjects is in most instances an achievement 
of artistic merit and historical accuracy 
worthy of the highest praise. 

Such is the achievement of John Ward 
Dunsmore, American artist and descendant 
of Revolutionary patriots, whose interest in 
our early history is no mere mushroom 
growth of an anniversary year, but an 
avocation sustained throughout more than a 
quarter of a century. 


“My interest in the Revolutionary War. 


comes from the great interest of my mother 
in that struggle,” Mr. Dunsmore explained. 
“Her maternal grandfather was a soldier of 
the Middlesex regiment of New Jersey, and 
was in many of the important engagements 
in that section. She remembered him well, 
for she was seven years old when he died, 
at the advanced age of ninety-one years. 
It was in memory of her intense patriotism 
that I became a member of the Sons of the 
Revolution, and I take a very active part 
in all its movements, being chairman of one 
of its committees and a member of its color 
ard.” 

John Ward Dunsmore was born in a small 
town in southern Ohio, on February 29, 
1856. His father had come to this country 
from Scotland; his mother was a native of 
New Jersey, a descendant of old American 
stock, first represented in Manhattan in 
1633 by Domine Bogardus, a settler from 
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Holland. The boy’s artistic talent flowered 
in an atmosphere of sympathy and en- 
couragement. 

“T can’t remember just when I first be- 
gan to draw and paint,” said Mr. Duns- 
more. “It was when I was very young. I 
do remember, from those days so long ago, 
that on account of my persistent attempts 
I was given a small box of water colors, and 
to show me how to begin, my mother painted 
a moss rose with its stem and leaves. The 
fact that she could do that amazed me as 
much as the paints gave me pleasure, for 
I never dreamed that she knew how to do 
it. 

“When, at the age of seventeen, I was 
preparing for college with one side of my 
head full of Latin and the other side dream- 
ing of pictures,” he continued, smiling remi- 
niscently, “my father remarked that he was 
willing to have me enter the Art School 
in Cincinnati. I received the second greatest 
pleasure shock of my existence. I dropped 
Virgil at once, and never again looked into 
it.” 

Mr. Dunsmore entered the old McMicken 
School of Design in Cincinnati, where he 
passed two happy years of study, going 
thence to France, to the studio of Thomas 
Couture, noted painter of historical subjects. 
“It was during my first year in art school in 
Cincinnati that I made up my mind to paint 


the Revolutionary War,’ Mr. Dunsmore. 


declared, “but it was nearly thirty years 
later before I actually began the work.” 
There is no doubt that his early enthusiasm 
for this subject received tremendous impetus 
from his close association with Couture, 
although it was to lie dormant for so many 
years. 

The young American artist spent five 
years on his first trip abroad, visiting Italy 
after Couture’s death. Returning to Cin- 
cinnati, he taught for a few months; then 
moved to Boston in 1880. There he painted 
genre and portraits and gave instruction in 
painting for five years. 

But Europe’s lure was potent; and, tak- 
ing his young family, Mr. Dunsmore again 
sailed for France, spending a year in 
that artist’s mecca, then journeying to 
London, where his work met with immediate 
success, and he considered a permanent resi- 
dence in England. 

In addition to his talent as a painter, how- 
ever, Mr. Dunsmore has marked executive 
ability, which was the cause of his return to 
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America about 1890, as he had been ap- 

inted Director of the Art Museum newly 
wilt in Detroit, Michigan. The task of or- 
ganizing the museum and art schools of that 
city occupied him for several years, at the 
end of which he retired with the intention 
of settling in New York City. But a fate- 
ful exhibition of his work in Cincinnati 
brought him numerous portrait commissions, 
with the inevitable result that he became 
identified with Cincinnati’s art development 
for seven years, during the last three of 
which he was president of the Cincinnati 
Art Club, increasing its membership from 
83 to more than 300. 

New York City became his home in 1901, 
when he undertook the illustration of a de 
luxe edition of Smollett, Fielding, and De- 
foe, in forty volumes, which colossal proj- 
ect occupied twenty-two months of continu- 
ous work. 

Upon its completion, Mr. Dunsmore was 
free to give his attention to the subject 
nearest to his heart, the early history of our 
country, and particularly the period of the 
American Revolution. Since then he has 
produced a series of canvases upon that 
period which will inevitably increase in im- 
portance as the events themselves recede 
into the past, and all personal contacts with 
the generation that “remembered” vanish. 

The artist has, of course, alternated his 
historical painting with other types of work, 
and so has kept his enthusiasm fresh and 
his vision clear. His painting of portraits 
and miniatures earns his living and supports 
his hobby. “Pictures of this (historical) 
nature take a long time to complete,” he 
explained, “for the researches necessary in 
some cases consume from three to six 
months before a stroke is laid upon the 
canvas. Then preliminary sketches and 
studies with models, and all the parapher- 
nalia needed, conspire to make the work 
very costly.” 

John Ward Dunsmore is a master of de- 
tail, as we realize upon a close examination 
of his paintings. Furthermore, he manifests 
an extraordinary grasp of the visional 
character of certain events, which render 
them particularly suited to the pictorial 
qualities of genre. His picture of “Paul Re- 
vere” exemplifies this perfectly. Mr. Duns- 
more did not choose the patriot’s galloping 
flight to Lexington (in which the qualities 
of motion and sound predominate), but the 
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equally dramatic moment (wherein the 
quality of vision is uppermost) when Paul 
Revere has landed on the shore in Charles- 
town in the hush of midnight, and finds his 
horse ready for him to begin his now im- 
mortal ride. The shadowy outline of the 
boat and the rower which transported him 
is visible pulling away from shore. (xXxXvI) 

In this picture Mr. Dunsmore has given 
us a beautiful, moonlit landscape admirably 
balanced. The figures of Revere and his 
horse are almost exactly in the center. The 
path of the moonlight on the water to the 
extreme right, and the white head of the 
horse toward the left complement each 
other. We also notice that Mr. Dunsmore 
has abided by the strict facts of history as 
related by the patriot himself, and not the 
fanciful version of Longfellow’s poem. The 
figures of Colonel Conant and Dr. Larkin, 
who provided the horse, according to Re- 
vere’s own statement, are close at hand. 

Everyone who has been in Indepeadence 
Hall, Philadelphia, will recognize its as- 
sembly room with delight in the painting, 
“John Adams Proposing Washington for 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army.” The 
interior architecture, the handsome chande- 
lier, the original desk and chair upon the 
platform, all preserved intact for us today, 
are here shown in realistic conjunction with 
the images of the men to whom these were 
once familiar surroundings. Mr. Dunsmore 
has made the scene wonderfully vivid. The 
figure of John Adams properly occupies the 
center of the picture. In painting John 
Hancock, of Massachusetts, occupying the 
president’s chair, the artist was obviously 
familiar with the passage in the diary of 
John Adams, which reads: (XxxII) 

“Mr. Hancock, who was our president, 
which gave me an opportunity to observe his 
countenance, while I was speaking on the 
state of the colonies . . . . heard me with 
visible pleasure; but when I came to de- 
scribe Washington for the commander, I 
never remarked a more sudden and striking 
change of countenance. Mortification and 
resentment were expressed as forcibly as 
his face could exhibit them.” 

Washington is seen on the point of.“dart- 
ing into the library-room,” impelled by his 
excess modesty at hearing the allusion to 
himself. Franklin, James Wilson, and nu- 
merous other portraits are easily discerned 
in the assemblage, many of the members of 
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which are seen to be very humanly paying 
not the slightest attention to the proceedings, 
but whispering among themselves precisely 
as do our contemporary representatives at 
the Capitol. There is pleasing contrast in 
the painting, “Arousing the Minute-Men.” 
The stolid patience of the oxen is a foil to 
the excitement of the spirited horses; the 
laborer’s drab clothing is set off against the 
colorful uniforms of the soldiers. (xxvir) 

In “The Spirit of ’76” we perceive the art- 
ist’s careful attention to details. Every object 
in the room is of the period of the Revolu- 
tion, now the antiques for which collectors 
are combing the country. The braided rug 
at the doorway, the kettle upon the crane in 
the fireplace, the candlesticks and pewter 
above it, the Indian corn drying beside the 
door, all give reliable hints to the modern 
interior decorator who desires to reproduce 
a typical room of the Revolutionary period. 
Mr. Dunsmore is an acknowledged authority 
on the costumes and relics of the nation’s 
early periods; and his studio constitutes a 
small museum. (XxXIXx) 

The painting, “Washington Rebuking 
Lee; Battle of Monmouth,” recalls to mind 
the fact that Washington had stern trials in 
addition to the British, the planning of cam- 
paigns, securing troops and supplies of all 
kinds, as well as getting action out of Con- 
gress. Then non-codperation of his staff, su- 
perimposed upon these burdens, would seem 
to be unbearable. But Washington remained 
ever the master of any situation. General 
Lee, a hardy veteran of a lifetime of service, 
under the Crown, with the Poles, and finally 
with the American Colonists, ordered a re- 
treat during the Battle of Monmouth, in 
1778, with not the slightest plausible excuse. 
Washington, moving toward the battle with 
the main body of troops as he had promised, 
met Lee and the advance troops in full re- 
treat, “flying from a shadow,” and immedi- 
ately suspected that Lee had deliberately in- 
tended to mar the conduct of the attack 
which had been adopted in opposition to his 
advice. Washington Irving has presented 
verbally the picture which John Ward Duns- 
more has painted: (XLvII) 

“What is the meaning of all this, sir?’ 
demanded he (Washington) in the sternest 
and even fiercest tone, as Lee rode up to 
him. 

“Lee for a moment was disconcerted, and 
hesitated in making a reply, for Washing- 
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ton’s aspect, according to Lafayette, was ter- 
rible. 

““I desire to know the meaning of this 
disorder and confusion,’ was again de- 
manded still more vehemently. Lee, stung 
by the manner more than the words of the 
demand, made an angry reply, and provoked 
still sharper expressions . 

The two small, full-length portraits of 
Washington at the battles of Harlem Plains 
and Long Island, are splendid, spirited like- 
nesses of the Great American as we are fa- 
miliar with him through many contemporary 
portraits, In reply to the writer’s query 
concerning the sources of data for his Wash- 
ington portraits, Mr. Dunsmore declared 
that he studied everything he could find. 

“Peale’s portraits of Washington are 
literal facts,” he said. He knew and painted 
him in the early years of the war. Stuart 
never knew Washington until after he be- 
came President. But each artist’s portraits 
are fine of their respective times. 

“Perhaps the most important document is 
the bust by Houdon,” Mr. Dunsmore con- 
tinued. “It was made shortly after the close 
of the War, and represents the General in 
his fullest development of strength and 
character.” (xxxvir and xxxmII) 

This wealth of original portraits of 
George Washington makes the United 
States rich beyond many other nations 
whose knowledge of the actual appearance 
of their national heroes depends upon only 
a few, if any, likenesses made during the 
heroes’ periods of life. But every American 
painter contemporaneous with Washington, 
as well as artists of other nations, apparently 
possessed a consuming ambition to limn the 
Great American. His patience in sitting for 
these scores of aspirants must have been 
sometimes exhausted, for it is known that 
on several occasions he flatly refused to 
pose. The disappointed artists appealed 
to Martha, who prevailed upon her hus- 
band to reconsider. Gilbert Stuart was one 
of the portrait painters who benefited by 
Martha’s intercession. 

The numerous individualities of the art- 
ists inevitably produced wide variety among 
the portraits. But whereas this fact is con- 
sidered a misfortune by some critics, who 
declare that we do not know which of the 
portraits to regard as most authentic, it 
would seem to be an advantage. It pro- 
vides inexhaustible, living data for modern 
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and future artists. The modern painter can, 
like Mr. Dunsmore, study the character of 
Washington as revealed in his writings and 
in history, and form his own conception of 
Washington’s personality ; then he can judge 
which of the original Washington portraits 
most nearly conforms to that conception, 
and use it or them as his source of data. 

Excepting the Houdon bust, the St. Mem- 
in portrait (familiar to readers of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine through the series of articles 
which have been published, illustrating the 
French miniaturist’s work) would seem to 
be the most nearly accurate representation 
of George Washington’s features. St. 
Memin had a mechanical device which ap- 
parently excluded the element of chance 
from the exact reproduction of profile like- 
nesses. 

Some of Washington’s intimate friends 
declared one of Charles Willson Peale’s por- 
traits (now owned by Mr. Herbert Pratt of 
New York) to be the truest likeness. Popu- 
lar opinion of more than a century has fa- 
vored Gilbert Stuart’s ‘““Athenzum portrait” 
to such an extent that someone declared that 
if Washington returned to life today, and 
chanced not to resemble this portrait, he 
would be denounced as an imposter. Surely 
here is a case where the picture looks more 
like the man than he does himself! 

The beauty and accuracy of the paintings 
of the American Revolution by John Ward 
Dunsmore are the inevitable result of his 
painstaking methods. Superimposed upon 
his thorough technical knowledge of paint- 
ing, and half a century of experience, is his 
lifelong habit of continuous research. After 
deciding upon his subject, he first passes 
many weeks, sometimes six months, in fa- 
miliarizing himself with every phase of it; 
he acquaints himself with every personage 
concerned, and is especially interested in 
original sources of information, such as old 
letters from Revolutionary soldiers and dia- 
ries kept during the war, which were sub- 
sequently published. He explained his pref- 
erence for such sources, as harboring little 
side issues essential to his work, which the 
historian has considered of too slight a value 
to publish. “These curious bits and sur- 
prising facts,” he said, “help to give the inti- 
mate insight into character, time and place, 
sO necessary to a proper handling of the 
subject.” 

“I go frequently to Mount Vernon,” he 





continued, “and I always visit and sketch 
the scenes where my subjects are located. 
I spent a Christmas week at Valley Forge, 
a week at Yorktown; I caught the last snow, 
one spring, on the battlefield at Princeton; 
and I painted and measured Independence 
Hall, even to the window-sash moldings. 
I studied the Old North Church from the 
point in Charlestown where Paul Revere 
landed from his boat and found the horse 
ready for his memorable ride on that never- 
to-be-forgotten moonlight night in April, 
75; and I painted part of the Conference 
with General Sir Guy Carleton in the room 
where that event occurred at Dobbs Ferry.” 

After he has completed his research for a 
single picture and made studies and sketches 
in the open, he engages living models, 
selecting those who resemble as far as pos- 
sible the characters in the scene. These 
models are then dressed in uniforms or cos- 
tumes of the period, and the scenes are 
painted from “life,” as it were. This final 
painting is done in Mr. Dunsmore’s studio, 
for it is not possible to produce such com- 
plicated subjects out of doors. 

A note of perfection which the average 
person might overlook in Mr. Dunsmore’s 
paintings is the absolute authenticity of his 
costumes and uniforms. He has made a 
thorough study of those, both British and 
American, worn during the Revolutionary 
War, not only the official uniforms of all 
the different troops, but even the makeshifts 
resorted to during the various campaigns; 
and the latter were many, alas for the tragic 
poverty of the Continental Army. For the 
past forty years Mr. Dunsmore has ac- 
quired, as well as studied, examples of wear- 
ing apparel of the early periods of our 
country, with the result that his collection 
of eighteenth century costumes and uni- 
forms is said to be the largest private col- 
lection of its type in the country, including 
not only clothing, but also weapons, imple- 
ments and innumerable other miscellaneous 
properties of that far-gone period. This col- 
lection renders his studio a museum as well 
as a workshop. 

In addition to the actual articles, his ex- 
tensive records, containing intimate and un- 
usual facts pertaining to the Revolutionary 
period, make Mr. Dunsmore one of the fore- 
most authorities on this subject in the coun- 
try, and his opinions are constantly con- 
sulted. 

Mr. Dunsmore’s devotion to the subject 
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of the Revolutionary War period extends 
even to his hours of recreation. Where most 
men indulge in golf, riding, and the myriad 
other popular pastimes, this artist, in com- 
pany with congenial associates from the 
New York Historical Society, obtains his 
exercise in hard labor with pick and shovel. 

“Our little group has for years spent one 
day each week, and such vacation time as we 
can take, in excavating the sites of Revolu- 
tionary War camps,” he said. “We have 
found a mass of military equipment—but- 
tons, badges, buckles and an endless variety 
of objects discarded by officers and soldiers. 
These buttons and badges are numbered, and 
so we locate the regiments that occupied the 
camps.” 

“Among the buttons found in the vicinity 
of West Point,” he continued, “is one of the 
Continental Artillery, on which appears the 
Continental Flag (the thirteen stripes with 
the Union Jack in the canton, commonly 
known as the Cambridge Flag). These but- 
tons were worn to the very end of the war, 
in 1783. This is the same design as used on 
the flags flown at Ticonderoga, at Saratoga, 
and as that made at Fort Stanwix, although 
tradition has led many to believe the stars 
were on the latter. There is not a vestige 
of documentary proof that there were stars 
on that flag, but a great deal of definite 
statement, from those present, to the con- 
trary.” 

The intellectual satisfaction of the arche- 
ologist in unearthing valuable remains of a 
past era, congenial companionship and bene- 
ficial exercise are the only rewards attendant 
upon the group’s systematic excavation of 
these camp sites. Objects found are tabu- 
lated and presented to local museums for the 
benefit of the public. 

Mr. Dunsmore has been criticized by ex- 
ponents of “art for its own sake” and simi- 
lar theories, for painting so much detail in 
his uniforms. But these adverse critics 
seem to overlook the fact that he is produc- 
ing something more than beautiful pictures. 
He is making an historical record, as truth- 
ful as painstaking research can render it. 

“Some day,” he declared, “this full 
amount of detail may prove valuable to 
others who do not want to make the long 
research to find it out. I suppose it is my 
full knowledge of the details of equipment 
that leads me to express so much.” 

As a matter of fact, modern tendencies 


in art and present-day exhibitions do not 
really encourage work of the type of Mr, 
Dunsmore’s war paintings. Such work js 
often regarded as “old-fashioned” or “illys. 
trative” by those who have became enam- 
ored of pure design, radicalism, African 
sculpture, and all the “ists” and “isms” 
which prevail today in such numbers that the 
honest critic does not pretend to know the 
ultimate goal of modern art. 

But Mr. Dunsmore believes wholehearted- 
ly (as does also the writer) in the impor- 
tance of this type of work, especially for 
coming generations. And it has incalculable 
value in the Americanization of our foreign 
population ; for patriotism is an emotion, not 
an intellectual reaction, and nothing so 
arouses the emotions as persons, things and 
situations seen, or material representations 
of them. It is a rare orator, indeed, who 
can, by the power of his words alone, move 
his audience to tears. But hundreds weep 
over a pathetic situation in a photoplay. 

However, Mr. Dunsmore has been the re- 
cipient of numerous honors, among which 
his election some years ago as an associate 
of the National Academy of Design would 
alone be.ample assurance of the admiration 
with which his work is regarded by his fel- 
low-artists. It is interesting to recall that 
the work chosen by the jury of selection 
to represent Mr. Dunsmore in the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of the Academy last winter 
was one of his series of Revolutionary War 
paintings. It was reproduced as a frontis- 
piece for the January, 1925, number of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine. 

Mr. Dunsmore works in other media be- 
sides oil, He employs water color with 
happy results, but confines it to simpler sub- 
jects than historical paintings. He is now 
president of the American Water Color So- 
ciety of New York. He received a bronze 
medal in 1881 for his large painting, “Mac- 
beth,” the principal figure of which had been 
painted from Tomaso Salvini, an interna- 
tionally famous tragedian and stage hero of 
his generation. 

Mr. Dunsmore’s painting, “The Music 
Room,” was awarded the William T. Evans 
prize at the Salmagundi Club in 1914. He 
happens now to be vice-president of that 
organization. He is also president of the 
American Fine Arts Society, secretary of 
the Artists’ Fund Society, and a delegate to 
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the Fine Arts Federation of New York. 
Last year he was director of the National 
Academy’s Centennial Exhibition. 

Representation in permanent collections of 
museums of art, libraries and other public 
institutions, is perhaps the greatest distinc- 
tion that can come to an artist. Paintings 
by John Ward Dunsmore are included in 
the permanent collections of the National 
Academy of Design, the New York Histori- 
cal Society, and the Salmagundi Club of 
New York City; in the Cincinnati Museum 
of Art and the Mechanics’ Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; the Lassell Seminary of Au- 
burndale, Massachusetts, and in the Wag- 
nalls Memorial Library of Lithopolis, Ohio, 
wherein an entire room has been exclusively 
devoted to his work. One of Mr. Duns- 
more’s recent portraits is of Dr. A. W. 
Wagnalls, president of the Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, publishers of the Literary 
Digest and of the Standard Dictionary. 

It is not, perhaps, over-fanciful for one 
to attribute something of the verve in these 
paintings of the Revolutionary War to the 
fact that the artist comes of fighting stock 
(his great-grandfather having been a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, and his grandfather 
of the War of 1812) and he himself par- 
ticipated actively in the World War. He 
was a member of the Veteran Corps of Ar- 
tillery, and engaged in field service on the 
Aqueduct in 1917, after which he became a 
member of the Ninth Coast Artillery Corps. 
Subsequently he served for two years and a 
half with the Regular Army at U. S. Army 
General Hospital No. 5 and at U. S. Army 
General Hospital No. 41 in the capacity of 
major, in charge of Red Cross activities. 

In studying John Ward Dunsmore’s 
paintings, one will notice that they are in- 
tensely realistic. Much as he loves to pro- 
duce vivid, colorful paintings such as one 
sees in his briiliant hunting scenes, and 
those of eighteenth century social life, he 
uses a colder palette on his battle pictures. 
“There is nothing ‘pretty’ about a battle,” 
he declared; “it is usually very smoky, so 
that even highly colored things are greyed.” 

The smoky atmosphere is apparent in the 
battle paintings illustrated here: “Defense 
of Fort Washington, New York, in 1776”; 
“Moll Pitcher” ; and “The Battle of Spring- 
field, New Jersey, in 1780.” 

“The Defense of Fort Washington” illus- 
trates one of the lesser tragedies of the 
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Revolution. This fort was assaulted in No- 
vember, 1776, by the British under General 
Matthews and Lords Cornwallis and Percy, 
and the Hessians under General Knyphau- 
sen. It was defended by Colonel Magaw 
and 2,967 Americans. The fort was sur- 
rendered after sharp fighting had revealed 
the hopelessness of the situation, and all 
Americans were made prisoners if not 
among the fifty-three killed and nearly a 
hundred wounded. But the enemies’ losses 
in killed and wounded were more than five 
times greater, (XXXVIII) 

An impressive exposition of character 
contrasts is to be seen in the two paintings 
of Washington and Lafayette at Valley 
Forge, particularly the interior at head- 
quarters. The portraits of both generals 
are superb. In addition to revealing Mr. 
Dunsmore’s ability to secure excellent like- 
nesses, this painting seems to symbolize the 
contrasts between the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon types, of which Lafayette and Wash- 
ington were striking examples. Washington 
is dignified, reserved, unemotional, almost 
stern in demeanor; Lafayette is dramatic, 
impetuous, excitable; brilliance character- 
ized the latter’s generalship; dogged per- 
severance and level-headed logic that of 
Washington. Mr. Dunsmore, like every true 
artist, succeeds in his presentations of per- 
sonality because he perceives and records 
such characteristics as the pose of the head. 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon heads are of the 
same egg-shape. But whereas the latter is 
carried erect, as though the egg were resting 
upright on the small end, the former is 
tipped backwards, The reputations for pride 
in the Spaniard, for instance, and hauteur in 
the Frenchman, doubtless are accentuated by 
this tilted carriage of the head. In Lafay- 
ette’s day the aristocratic Frenchman still 
further emphasized this “kingly bearing” by 
drawing the hair back as tightly as possible. 
(xLim and XLvr1) 

No two men could have had more diverse 
temperaments than Washington and La- 
fayette, and their enduring friendship seems 
to bear witness to the theory of the attrac- 
tion of opposites. Washington was old 
enough to be Lafayette’s father, and his de- 
votion to the younger man could scarcely 
have been greater for a son. “The French 
boy,” as Martha Washington called Lafay- 
ette, visited Mount Vernon on several occa- 
sions, and when he left for the last time, in 
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1784, Washington was so reluctant to say 
farewell that he accompanied his cherished 
guest as far as Annapolis. 

“Moll Pitcher,” perhaps the best known 
of the many heroines of the Revolution, 
earned her nickname by carrying water to 
the soldiers overcome by heat in the Battle 
of Monmouth, June, 1778. Her husband, 
John Hays, was serving as an artillerist in 
that battle, and, when he fell insensible, she 
took his place with such skill that the gun 
was saved from the British. Mr. Duns- 
more’s conception of the scene is highly 
probable. Here is no dainty, impossibly im- 
maculate heroine, such as we became famil- 
iar with through the illustrations in school 
histories, but a real woman, dirty and di- 
sheveled from her arduous labor, and con- 
cerned wholly with the man-sized job at 
hand. (XLvuIrI) 

“The Battle of Springfield, New Jersey,” 
was fought in June, 1780, between the Hes- 
sians, under General Knyphausen, and the 
Americans, under General Greene, who 


suffered defeat with eighty killed and 
wounded. (L) 

Mr. Dunsmore’s painting of “Washing. - 
ton Leaving Christ Church after the Memo- 
rial Service for Victory at Yorktown,” is 
a work of unusual beauty in color and com- 
position. The Church looms above the 
groups of worshipers, as a symbol of the 
everlasting faith which enabled them and 
their compatriots to win. (LII) 

John Ward Dunsmore has produced an 
epic of our earliest national history. He 
has perpetuated in lasting form the heroism, 
the sacrifice and high faith of those days of 
great deeds, without finding it necessary to 
exaggerate their true aspects or to color his 
representations with sentimentality. His 
work deserves to endure, and to become fa- 
miliar to generations of young Americans 
who, by seeing thus vividly presented the 
valorous deeds of their forefathers in the 
days when the nation was born, will hold 
their memory in honored and everlasting 
reverence. 


(Part II continued on page 121.) 
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From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission Copyrighted 


“WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AT THE BATTLE OF THE BRANDYWINE” 
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a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission 


“LYDIA DARRAH AND THE BRITISH ADJUTANT GENERAL" 
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From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission 


‘“\WASHINGTON AT MORRISTOWN—1779-80" 
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From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission Copyrighted 
“WASHINGTON AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS LEAVING CHRIST CHURCH. PHILADELPHIA, 
AFTER MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR VICTORY AT YORKTOWN" 
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Notes on the Dunsmore Paintings 


By Joun Warp DunsMore 


Paul Revere. (See page xxvi)—While Paul Revere rowed across the river from Boston 
to Charlestown, friends waited with his horse, hidden in the bushes. This picture shows 
him immediately after landing, as he pauses for an instant, foot in stirrup, to observe the 
lights flashed from the belfry of the old North Church, before mounting for his famous 
ride. 
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Arousing the Minute Men. (See page xxvii)—It was a custom during the Revolution 
for the farmers to band themselves together as a Body of Defense, to be called out 
on the sign of danger; they were termed Minute Men. When information of a 
raid by enemy troops was picked up by spies, a mounted messenger rode through the 
country spreading the news, and indicating the place of rendezvous. This particular in- 
cident occurred in Danbury, Connecticut, while the British army under Governor Tryon 
was advancing toward the town which it afterwards burned. 
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Marinus Willett Preventing Removal of Arms by the British. (See page xxviii)—News 
of the fight at Lexington, having reached New York in the latter part of April, caused a 
great popular uprising. Patriots broke into the City Hall, and seized the 600 muskets 
stored there. A committee of one hundred citizens were elected to assume direction of 
affairs. Permission was granted by this committee for the British troops (the 18th or 
Royal Irish Regiment) to embark for Boston, but not to carry away any spare arms. 

When, on June 6, 1775, as the troops began their march from their barracks, it was 
found they were taking all the arms with them, Marinus Willett caused his friends to 
scatter through the town, and alarm the citizens. Willett himself going up Broad Street 
saw the troops approaching and “discovered several carts loaded with chests of arms. 
.. On my arrival in their front, which was the corner of Beaver Street in Broad 
Street,” he says, “I stopped the horse that was drawing the front cart-load of arms, &c.” 
After some discussion, in which he was strongly supported by John Morin Scott, the 
carts containing the chests of arms were turned up Beaver Street, and taken to storage, 
amid the cheers of the citizens, and the troops proceeded without them. 

These arms were afterwards used in arming the first troops raised in New York. 
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The Spirit of ’76. (See page xxix)—The usual happening, when a boy left home to 
join the volunteers, and to enlist for the defense of home and country. It was this spirit 
that made our forefathers unconquerable, and formed the backbone of this nation. 
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The Message from Lexington. (Putnam called from the plow). (See page xxx)—After 
the Battle of Lexington messengers were sent out in every direction calling in all the able- 
bodied patriots to the defense of Boston. Putnam was ploughing when the news reached 
him, and not waiting to change his clothes he quickly saddled one of the horses at the 
Plow, and rode the hundred miles to Boston without stopping to rest. 
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The Fight at the Rail Fence—Bunker Hill. (See page xxxi)—This picture represents 
an incident in the Battle of Bunker Hill and a fight in defense of the rights so dear to our 
forefathers. During the night, Breeds Hill had been fortified with a hastily thrown 
up earth work, but to the east was a vast fence, and beyond, sloping down toward the 
Mystic River, was a low stone wall. Colonel Prescott commanded in the earth work. 
The New Hampshire men, under Stark, took up the side near the Mystic, while a company 
under Captain Dearborn was left at the rail fence—the hay upon this hill was newly cut 
and lying in rows. The men threw this hay over the open rails of the fence which gave 
an appearance of a solid wall to the enemy. On this occasion, 1,500 men fought with dog- 
ged determination until their ammunition was exhausted, and three times the British 
Army was driven back, with tremendous loss. Finally, they entered the works, and the 
Americans slowly withdrew. It was at this moment that Dr. Warren fell. He had just 
been commissioned a General in the American service, but was serving as a volunteer, 
with his rifle, on this day. 
HY eH w& 


John Adams Proposing Washington for Commander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary Army, 
Second Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1775. (See page xxxii)—On June 15, 1775, 
John Adams, after many discussions of the subject with Samuel Adams, formally rose 
in his place and proposed Colonel Washington of Virginia for Commander-in-Chief of 
the armies which were being raised for the defense of the liberties of the colonies. John 
Hancock was President of the Congress and was in the chair. Colonel Washington, who 
was present as a delegate (in uniform), as soon as he heard the reference to himself, 
slipped from the room. This event took place in Independence Hall, where the sessions 
of Congress were being held. 
eY & ed 


Washington and Staff Watching the Battle of Long Island. (See page xxxiii)—The 
Commander-in-Chief had crossed over from New York early in the morning and had 
witnessed the destruction of some of his finest troops (Lord Sterling’s brigade, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Pennsylvania regiments). The small forces of Americans were at- 
tacked by 10,000 British and Hessians with 40 cannons. In a letter to Congress Wash- 
ington said “that he had scarcely been out of the lines from the 27th till the morning of 
the evacuation, and 48 hours preceding that he had hardly been off his horse and never 
closed his eyes.” 
Ls &Y i 


Council of War, after the Battle of Long Island. (See page xxxiv)—Late in the af- 
ternoon of August 29, 1776, when the Americans had been driven back on all sides, and 
it became certain that nothing could be gained by further resistance on Long Island, 
Washington called a council of war to consult with his principal officers and arrange 
for a retreat. Those present, besides the Commanding Officer, were Major Generals 
Joseph Spencer and Israel Putnam, Brigadier Generals Samuel Parsons, Thomas Mifflin, 
John Morin Scott, Alexander McDougall, John Fellows, and Adj. Gen. (Mass. Troops) 
Peleg Wadsworth. 

The council was held in the Philip Livingston house (afterwards known as the 
Teunis Joralemon house) on the east side of Hicks Street—just south of Joralemon 
Street—Brooklyn. The house was destroyed by fire on May 15, 1842. 
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Capture of General Woodhull After the Battle of Long Island. (See page xx«xv)—When 
the British and Hessians had landed on Long Island, it was to General Woodhull that 
the task of driving the cattle of the Island out of reach of the enemy’s troops, was as- 
signed. On the afternoon of August 28 he had sent his small company to a point East 
of Jamaica, while he remained at the village, expecting to receive orders from Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile the Battle of Long Island was in progress. He was surprised by 
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a detachment of seven hundred men from the 17th Light Dragoons and 71st (Fraser’s) 
Highlanders, under Sir William Erskine, just as he was about to mount his horse to join 
his forces. He surrendered his sword—but the Cornet of Horse, who received it, at- 
tacked him viciously with his own sabre, and cut him up so severely—although he 
was totally defenseless—that he died about three weeks later, from the effects of his 


wounds. 
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Conference between Lord Howe and the American Commissioners. (See page xxxvi)— 
After the defeat of the American forces on Long Island, Lord Howe believed the colo- 
nists had been sufficiently beaten to be glad for an opportunity to return as dutiful chil- 
dren to the British fold. He sent a message through General Sullivan (who was the 
first American General captured), to Congress, stating that he would be willing to dis- 
cuss a settlement of the present difficulties with a committee of gentlemen representing the 
colonies. 

Congress did not believe any good could come from such a conference, nevertheless 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge were chosen as a committee 
with instructions to wait upon Lord Howe and learn just what authority he had. Conse- 
quently, on September 11, 1776, a meeting took place at the Billop House, on Staten Is- 
land. The house, which had been used as a barracks, was cleaned up for the occasion, 
green boughs and leaves were strewn upon the floor, a table bearing a sumptuous repast 
was spread, and the conference proceeded while they dined. This house is still standing, 
at Tottenville, Staten Island. 

eH HY eS 

Washington at the Battle of Harlem Plains, September 15,1776. (See page xxxvii)— 
Washington was at the Morris House when he heard firing at a point near what is now 
the upper end of Central Park, and on a line between Fifth and Eighth Avenues. He rode 
at once to the outpost, met Colonel Knowlton, who with the Connecticut Rangers and 
Major Leitch and three companies of a Virginia regiment were sent to oppose a force 
of British. The conflict was short but severe and both Colonel Knowlton and Major 
Leitch were killed. The British were driven back. 
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The Defense of Fort Washington, 1776. (See page xxxviit)—The action at Fort Wash- 
ington, in New York City, November 16, 1776, was one of the most heroic events of the 
whole War of the Revolution. The fact that only 2,850 men (most of them practically 
without training) were able to defy and withstand the might of the British and Hessian 
army of nearly 15,000 men for a whole day, proves beyond a doubt the splendid courage 
of the Patriots. When General Howe demanded surrender, on the afternoon of No- 
vember 15, “on pain of the garrison’s being put to the sword,” Colonel Magaw po- 
litely begged His Excellency to be assured that “actuated by the most glorious cause that 
mankind ever fought in, I am determined to defend this post to the very last extremity.” 
He only surrendered late on the afternoon of the sixteenth, when completely sur- 
rounded by the enemy, attacked by the frigate Pearl, from the river, all his outposts 
driven in, and no water in the fort. This fort was built in 1776 by the Pennsylvania 
troops. The defenders included the Fifth Pennsylvania, under Colonel Robert Magaw, 
the Commandant ; the Third Pennsylvania, under Lieutenant Colonel Cadwalader ; The Fly- 
ing Camp, Bucks, York and Lancaster Counties, Pennsylvania, under Colonel Wm. Bax- 
ter and Lieutenant Colonel Swope; Montgomery’s Battalion, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Bull; 250 Connecticut Men of Bradley’s Regiment; 110 “Congress Own” Ran- 
gers; The Delaware Boys under Colonel Haslett; Virginia and Maryland Riflemen, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Moses Rawlings; a small body of artillerymen. 


YFP SY 


The Battle of Princeton. (See page xxxix)—Christmas Eve, 1776, Washington surprised 
and captured the Hessians at Trenton. Early in January, Cornwallis, believing that he 
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had Washington trapped in a narrow peninsula, at Trenton, was advancing with the 1 
40th and 55th Regiments in the hope of capturing him. But Washington—sly old fox, 
as they called him—gave him the slip. Leaving his fires burning and sentries patrolli 
the camp, he took the old road (which the sudden freezing weather made passable for his 
cannon) late at night, and reached the vicinity of Princeton before the British discovered 
what had happened. 

The incident in the picture occurred just after a skirmish between the Continentals, 
led by General Hugh Mercer, and the 17th British Regiment. Washington, accompanied 
by the main army, led by a regiment of Pennsylvania troops—new recruits, freshly uni- 
formed in brown and buff, appeared. 

The Red Coats were drawn up ready to fire, and the Pennsylvania farmers, who had 
heard such terrible stories of British regulars, were frightened half out of their wits, 
Each one had immediate and pressing business at home, and without “standing on the 
order of his going,” he started for it. Washington was so disgusted with their cowardice 
that he rode through their ranks and up to within thirty yards of the British lines as 
they were ordered to fire a volley. Some of the officers covered their faces with their 
hats to avoid seeing their general shot. The volley was fired, and when they looked, 
there was Washington, waving his hat for them to come on. This gave heart to the Penn- 
sylvanians, they charged, and won the day. General Mercer was shot during the first 
skirmish, and lay dying on the hillside. He was carried into a house nearby and at- 
tended by Washington’s chief surgeon. He died a few days later. 


oe.) wee... See 


The Plans of Battle. (See page xl)—Late at night Washington is studying alone the plans 
for the battle of the coming day. 
yY HY Ld 


Washington and Lafayette at the Battle of the Brandywine. (See page xlt)—When 
Lafayette arrived in this country to offer his aid to the Americans in their struggle, 
Congress commissioned him a Major General, but did not give him any command— 
Washington invited him to be one of his official family—and for a time he served as a 
member of the staff. It was not until this battle of the Brandywine that he took any in- 
dependent responsibility and it was here that he was wounded. 


we Ye SHS 


Lydia Darrah and the British Adjutant General. (See page xlii)—During the British 
occupation of Philadelphia, the Adjutant General was quartered in the house of a Quaker 
—William Darrah. Their quarters were frequently used by the superior officers for their 
confidential meetings. On one of these occasions, the Adjutant General (Col. Patterson 
of the 63rd Regiment) ordered Mrs. Darrah to leave the back room ready. “And,” he 
added, “be sure, Lydia, your family are all in bed at an early hour.” His manner was 
emphatic, and Mrs. Darrah followed his instructions. When the officers came, the fam- 
ily were in bed, only she alone being up to receive them. She then retired, but was restless 
and could not sleep, so at length she stole softly, without shoes, to the door of the room 
occupied for the meeting, and applied her ear to the keyhole. She then heard a voice read 
distinctly an order from Sir William Howe for the troops to leave the city the next night, 
and march to attack the American camp at Whitemarsh. She had heard enough. Next 
morning she awoke her husband early, and informed him that she must go to Frankford 
to replenish the flour for the family’s use. This was a common occurrence, and the mili- 
tary authorities issued permits for the residents to pass the outposts for that purpose. 

On foot in the cold December snow, with bag in hand, Lydia started on her errand, 
stopping only at General Howe’s headquarters for the passport to leave the city. 

She reached Frankford, and leaving her bag at the mill to be filled, walked on toward 
the American outposts. There, meeting Lieut. Col. Craig, she told him the circumstances, 
then hastened back, picking up her bag of flour, returned home. 
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That night she watched the departure of the British troops, and again from her win- 
dow she saw their return in the afternoon. 

The Adjutant General returned to his quarters, summoned Lydia to his room, and 
severely questioned her concerning her family on the night of the conference, saying, 
“You, I know, were asleep, for I knocked three times before you heard me, but we were 
betrayed. On arriving near Washington’s camp, we found his cannon mounted and 
everything ready to receive us, and we were compelled to march back without injuring 


our enemy, like a parcel of fools.” 
wy Ye &} 


Valley Forge. (See page xliii)—Valley Forge recalls the period of greatest privation 
and suffering during the whole course of the Revolutionary struggle. The army was en- 
camped in the rugged Pennsylvania hills from December 19, 1777, to June, 1778, when 
it followed up the British withdrawal from Philadelphia. The soldiers were so destitute 
of clothing that those assigned to drill work wore such as was available while on duty, 
and the others, almost naked, remained in their huts, wrapped in rags, old blankets, or 
whatever would protect them from the intense cold. Washington, daily, rode through 
the camp, to keep in touch with and encourage his men, and to do whatever was possible 
to alleviate their sufferings. Lafayette, who had recently joined the camp, was a member 
of the General’s official family, and frequently was his companion on these tours. The 
picture shows General Washington and Lafayette questioning one of the sentries at the 
Knox Artillery Camp, while a group of others, variously clad, are seated about a blazing 
fire. Fort Huntington is seen in the distance on the right. 


ae ae ee 


The End of the Furlough. (See page xliv)—During the Revolution it was customary for 
soldiers to go home on furlough, between campaigns, sometimes even without the formal- 
ity of the furlough. This picture represents the end of the leave, and the companions re- 
turning, call for the laggard to hurry. 

& — SY 


Betsy Ross. (See page xlv)—Mrs. Betsy Ross, having just completed the flag ordered 
by Congress, received a call from the committee, and the first Stars and Stripes is sub- 
mitted for their approval. The members of this committee, appointed by Congress, were 
General Washington, Robert Morris, and Colonel Ross. 
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Lafayette and Washington at Headquarters, Valley Forge. (See page xlvi)—It was dur- 
ing the existence of the so-called Conway cabal, that Lafayette suddenly received a com- 
mission from Congress appointing him to command an expedition for the invasion of 
Canada, but sent to him without the knowledge of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Lafayette immediately went to Washington, showed him the commission, and said he 
understood the whole scope of the artifice, and asked his advice, at the same time protest- 
ing his complete loyalty and devotion to his chief. Washington replied that it was an hon- 
orable service offered, and advised him to accept. Although Lafayette proceeded to Al- 
bany to organize a force, Congress did nothing further to accomplish its expressed inten- 
tion, consequently, after waiting three months, he returned to Valley Forge. 


wee SY 


The Battle of Monmouth. (Washington Rebukes Lee). (See page xlvii)—While the 
Americans were suffering from untold privations during the bitter winter at Valley Forge, 
Von Steuben, the martinet, was hammering into them a knowledge of discipline, of fight- 
ing, and warfare. Daily he drilled the ragged, starved remnants of humanity from four 
o'clock in the morning, until they could no longer stand on their feet. He swore great 
oaths in broken English, and he bully-ragged them roundly, but he made soldiers of 
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them. Consequently, when, in June (1778), the British Army evacuated Philadelphia 
and started in the direction of New York, Washington felt sure he had an army st 
enough to attack, so he gave orders to follow closely on the heels of Howe’s forces, 
General Charles Lee, who was captured more than a year previous, in Northern J 
had recently been exchanged, and had been given his former rank, and was at Valley 
Forge. As senior Major-General, he was offered command of the advance, which he de- 
clined. Lafayette was then given that honor. When the army began the march, Lee 
changed his mind, and Lafayette, with his usual generosity, offered to serve under him, 
The Americans overtook the British at Monmouth, and Lee at once attacked, but he had 
no sooner made the attack, then he ordered a retreat, saying that Americans could not 
stand before British regulars. At this Lafayette sent a courier to Washington, who 
was following with the main army, saying that his presence was sadly needed on the field 
of battle. Suspecting trouble, Washington, followed by his staff, put spurs to their 
horses and meeting the retreating soldiers, rode through them, up to Lee and demanded 
the reason for such a disgraceful proceeding. Lee stammered some excuse, and was or- 
dered to the rear. With his officers, Washington reformed the lines, attacked on all sides 
with vigor and forced the enemy to retreat. 

It is on this occasion that Washington is known to have sworn most dreadful oaths at 
Lee. In the words of one of his officers, “He swore until the leaves shook on the trees,” 


wre YP &} 


Moll Pitcher. (Battle of Monmouth). (See page xlviii)—This is one of the interesting 
incidents of the Battle of Monmouth. While the battle was at its height, one of the guns 
seemed to be particularly unlucky, as several men had been killed in serving it. Moll 
Pitcher, who was carrying water for the men, saw her husband—a gunner—drop, and 
heard the order given to retire the piece from the line. She stepped forward saying 
she could serve the gun as well as her husband, and begged to be allowed to continue 
the work. She seized the rammer and during the rest of the engagement, this gun did 
unusual work. The next morning, General Green presented her to Washington, who 
made her a sergeant on the field. She was generally called “Captain Molly.” 
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Washington at Morristown. (See page xlix)—It was a habit of the Commander-in- 
Chief to go off by himself to think out his difficult problems. While at Morristown dur- 
ing the cold of a severe winter, he would frequently ride, in the middle of the night, to 
a point where he could overlook the camps, and sit on his horse deep in thought. 
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The Battle of Springfield, NJ. (Give’em Watts, Boys). (See page 1)—While Washing- 
ton’s army was encamped at Morristown the British made several attempts to advance 
in that direction in the hope of capturing the American supplies. In one of these raids, 
early in June, 1780, they reached the village of Connecticut Farms (now Union). Here 
they met with such stiff resistance from the Patriots, that they were beaten back, but, 
before retreating, a British soldier, in cold blood, shot the wife of Parson Caldwell (known 
to the British as the Fighting Parson), who was alone with her children in the par- 
sonage. Parson Caldwell was with Washington’s troops, and this atrocious action only 
made him more bitter against the Red Coats. 

Two weeks later the British, in great force, made another advance, this time reaching 
Springfield, the next town beyond Union. Here they were met with a vigorous resistance 
from the Americans, and Parson Caldwell was in the front rank of the fighters. The sol- 
diers getting short of paper for wadding for their muskets, the Parson broke open the 
church door and soon appeared with an armful of hymn books (Watts Hymns), which 
he threw out, saying, “Give ’em Watts, boys! Give ’em Watts!” 

The troops here represented are the New Jersey Militia and Colonel Angell’s Rhode 
Island Regiment. 
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Washington and Rochambeau at Mount Vernon. (See page li)—When the combined 
American and French Armies were on the march toward Yorktown, Washington, who had 
not been at home for seven years, rode ahead of the army when they reached that section, 
and, accompanied by Rochambeau and their staffs, arrived at Mount Vernon where they 
spent the night. The picture represents their arrival and reception by Mrs. Washington 
and the neighboring friends in front of the house. 


we Ye SY 


Washington and Members of Congress Leaving Christ Church, Philadelphia. (Resolu- 
tion of Congress, 26 October, 1781.)—(See page lii)—‘That the thirteenth day of De- 
cember next be religiously observed as a day of thanksgiving and prayer,” in memory of 
the victory at Yorktown. This service was held in Christ Church and was attended by 
General Washington and his staff and the President and members of Congress, in a body. 


— SS 


Conference between Washington and Sir Guy Carleton, to Arrange for the Evacuation 
of New York City, November 17, 1783. (See page liit)—Early in August, 1783, Sir Guy 
Carleton, commanding the British Army, received instructions to evacuate New York 
City. This event was delayed by the time required to make arrangements for the Loyal- 
ists of city and state..... On the fourteenth of November Washington conferred 
with Governor Clinton, and made their arrangements to take possession of the city. It 
was about the seventeenth of November that Washington, Clinton and Sir Carleton held 
a conference at Dobbs Ferry, and the twenty-fifth (November) was fixed upon as the time 
for the exodus of the British troops. 
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Washington Receiving Notice of His Election as President. (See page liv)—After many 
vexatious delays, the first Congress of the United States finally got a quorum in the senate, 
on the sixth of April, 1789, and, the votes of the Electoral College being counted, it was 
found that every man had voted for General Washington, he being unanimously elected 
first president of the United States. John Landon, President pro tem of the Senate, wrote 
an official letter to the General, informing him of the action of that body. This docu- 
ment was dispatched by Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Congress. 

In execution of this mission, Mr. Thomson proceeded on horseback to Mount Vernon. 
At Alexandria he was joined by Dr. Craik and Mr. Huber, friends of Washington. They 
reached Mount Vernon about 10:30 on the morning of the fourteenth of April. As 
was his custom, Washington was out looking after the work on portions of his farm, and 
did not return to the house until near 1 o’clock, when he greeted Mr. Thomson most 
warmly, they having passed together through the trying period of the country’s struggle— 
one on the field of battle, the other in the halls of legislation. 

After refreshments—that being the hour for dinner—they retired to the library where 
Mr. Thomson arose with an air of formality, and, explaining the object of his mission and 
the pleasure it gave him to be the bearer of such a message, presented the dispatch he 
had brought from Mr. Landon. He then closed the proceedings with a short formal ad- 
dress. General Washington took the dispatch and that evening replied by letter to Con- 
gress. Two days later he left for New York. 


See See a 


Washington Leaving Mount Vernon for the Inauguration. (See page lv)—On the six- 
teenth of April, 1789, at about 10 o’clock in the morning, General Washington, accom- 
panied by Charles Thomson, left Mount Vernon in his coach, on his journey to New York, 
for the inauguration. They were escorted by friends and neighbors on horseback for a 
long distance upon the journey. This picture represents the leave-taking from the family. 
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President Washington and the Committee (with their ladies) Inspecting First Silve 
Coins Struck in the U.S. (See page lvi)—The first U. S. Mint was built in Philadelphia 
in 1792. As soon as opened, preparations were made for coining silver money, and on the 
occasion here depicted, Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton came to the Mint with Mrs, 
Washington and Mrs. Hamilton to inspect the first silver coins ever struck in this ¢ 
The coin was the Half-Dime, and was said to have borne the profile head of Mrs 
Washington. The silver was furnished by the President and he took the whole isgye, 
The other characters are Tobias Lear (Private Secretary), Rittenhouse—Director of 
Mint, Henry Voight—Chief Coiner, and Adam Eckfelt, at the press. 
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Washington and Family at Mount Vernon. (Sce page lvii)—This is a home scene showing 
the family in the library, and Washington playing with the children (Mrs. Washington's 
grandchildren whom Washington adopted after the death of their father, Jack Custis, at 
Yorktown). 


ee . eR . See 


Washington in the Heat of Battle. (See page lviti)—Washington knew no fear, and often, 
during an engagement, he would be in an exposed position. But he seemed to bear a 
charmed life, which often brings to mind the old Indian’s prophecy. 


—_.... 


The First Gentleman of Virginia. (See page lix)—Washington following the hounds, a 
sport which appealed strongly to him as it did to every country gentleman of Virginia, 
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Return from the Fox Hunt—Mount Vernon, 1785. (See page lx)—After the Revolution 
and upon his return to private life, Washington found himself so engrossed with the re- 
establishment of his affairs, the calls for his assistance and advice in public matters and 
the visits of people of importance from every corner of the country, that he no longer 
was able to enjoy the frequent meets for riding to the hounds. He decided, therefore, 
to break up his kennels and in 1785 he gave away his hounds. The picture represents 
the last hunt which took place at Mount Vernon. His neighbors, Richard Henry Lee and 
George Mason, are present and Mrs. Washington and ladies receive them on the lawn. 
Nellie Custis runs forward to receive “the brush” which General Washington is offering 
to her. 


YFP 


The Marriage of Nellie Custis at Mount Vernon. (See page Ilxi)—Nellie Custis was 
married on the last birthday of Washington. She had urged the General to wear his new 
uniform at the ceremony. This uniform had been recently voted him by Congress as he 
had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Armies during the scare of the threatened 
war with France. He gave her no satisfaction concerning this uniform as he was very 
much averse to the wearing of gold lace and other decorations, but when she descended 
the staircase ready for the ceremony she found the General waiting at the foot of the 
stairs dressed in his old service uniform. 
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From a painting by John Ward Dunsmore, and reproduced by permission 
““WASHINGTON IN THE HEAT OF BATTLE” 
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Courtesy of the New York Public Library 
WASHINGTON—BY GILBERT STUART, 1797 
Canvas 50 x 40 
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Courtesy of the New York Public Library 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—FROM A PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART 
(Canvas, 95 x 64. Full length. Painted for Peter Jay Munro, Esq. 
Purchased from his family in July, 1845) 
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Courtesy of E. H. Curlander, 


(From an etching by Eugene Paul Metour—scene is in reverse. Some artists etch in reverse on 
the plate. Metour did his work as it appeared, natural, to him) 








art dealer, Baltimore 


“SLOWER CARROLL ALLEY’’—ANNAPOLIS 
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Courtesy of E. H. Curlander, art dealer, Baltimore 
“LOWER CARROLL ALLEY**—ANNAPOLIS 
(From an etching by Eugene Paul Metour—scene is natural) 
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Courtesy of E. H. Curlander, art dealer, Baltimore 
*““CHANCERY LANE™—ANNAPOLIS 


(From an etching by Eugene Paul Metour—scene is in reverse) 
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Courtesy of E. H. Curlander, art dealer, Baltimore 


*““CHANCERY LANE"—ANNAPOLIS 
(From an etching by Eugene Paul Metour—scene is natural) 
The old Coffee House visited by Washington was just across the street (toward the reader) 
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THREE ARTISTS: 
Part II—Henry Reuterdahl 


(By the Editor. 


ENRY REUTERDAHL first went 
H “down to the sea in ships” of our 
. Navy about the time of our so-called 
gunnery rennaissance—from 1903 onwards. 
So far as the writer’s recollection serves him 
Reuterdahl first became actively interested 
in the Navy through Lieutenant W. S. Sims 
(now Rear Admiral on the retired list) 
when that officer was inspector of target 
practice. 

The first art work the Editor recalls see- 
ing of Reuterdahl’s was the “U.S.S. 
Skeered-of-Nothing,’ a sketch of what 
afterwards proved to be the progenitor of 
the modern dreadnaught, embodying the 
general ideas of the all-big-gun-ship, tur- 
rets on the center line, basket masts, etc., 
sketched from plans generally accredited at 
the time (1903-04) to Lieutenant Homer C. 
Poundstone, U. S. Navy. This sketch was 
to be seen in the Target Practice Office 
(1905-09) and is now in the possession of 
Admiral Sims. 

Reuterdahl made frequent trips to and 
with the ships of the fleet to gain local color 
and was particularly interested in the gun- 
nery exercises and later in the engineering 
competitions and made many illustrations, 
sketches, water colors and some oil paintings, 
of naval subjects. He was the designer of 
some of our gunnery and engineering tro- 
phies and contributed many articles to the 
newspapers and weekly and monthly maga- 
zines; he also lectured upon many occa- 
sions on the Navy. 

He was always an ardent booster of the 
Navy and as such, made some enemies as 
well as friends, within and without the serv- 
ice. His article criticizing the construction 
features of the ships in the Battle Fleet, 
which was published in McClures for Janu- 
ary, 1908, while the fleet was at Trinidad, 
and he a passenger in that fleet, created a 
furor which was followed by an investiga- 
tion, 

The frontispiece in this issue is from an 
oil painting of his now at the Naval War 
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College, Newport, loaned by its owner, Ad- 
miral Sims. The other illustration, page 
LXXII, is one of a collection of seven water 
colors, presented to the Regiment of Mid- 
shipmen, June, I911, as a personal gift from 
the Secretary of the Navy at that time, 
George von L. Meyer. 

Reuterdahl made the trip around the 
world (1907-1909) with the Battle Fleet by 
permission of the Navy Department. 

Upon several occasions, when Reuterdahl 
was a guest on board ships of the Navy, he 
would paint on the ship’s ward room bulk- 
head, one of his vividly colored sketches, as 
a return for the hospitality his officer ship- 
mates had extended to him. When the old 
battleships were junked, as a result of the 
Washington Disarmament Conference, most 
of these pictures were salvaged by cutting 
out the bulkhead (plate) upon which the 
picture was painted, and thus preserved. 

When the United States entered the 
World War and there was a great demand 
for publicity in the interest of recruiting, 
Reuterdahl dropped all of his personal af- 
fairs and gave his entire time gratuitously to 
the Navy, working at the then called Navy 
Publicity Office, New York, until he was en- 
rolled as a lieutenant U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force, May 25, 1917. 

After the World War and before the ill- 
ness which finally caused his death, became 
acute, Reuterdahl, then a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Reserve Force, received the 
following letter dated october 11, 1920, from 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


In reference to your letter of September 17 and 
previous correspondence, you are informed that 
the Department has approved of your painting pic- 
tures representing the following subjects, and in- 
structions have been issued to the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation to take the necessary action in connection 
with this work: 

“Bridging the Road to France.” Navy transports 
bringing over our soldiers. 

“The Mine Barrage.” 

“The Destroyer Patrol.” 

“American Destroyers saving lives from torpe- 
doed ship.” 
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“The fight of the Ticonderoga.” (The Ticon- 
deroga, a merchant ship under the command of a 
Naval Reserve Officer, put up the most intense 
fight against a U-boat lasting over two hours. No 
combat during the sea-war was as fierce.) 

“Arrival of Admiral Rodman’s Fleet in New 
York.” 

“The Marines in France.” 

“U.S.S. Fanning, capturing German Submarine.” 

“Our Sub-chasers at Durazzo.” 

“The Naval Battery with U. S. Army in 
France.” 

“The U. S. Navy must incomparably be the 
greatest in the world.” Building our new Fleet. 

“The finish of the Navy’s ocean Air Flight at 
Lisbon.” 

“First arrival of U. S. Battleships at Scapa 
Flow—December, 1917.” Crew of H.M.S. Queen 
Elizabeth cheering. 


The Bureau of Navigation will take action and 
retain you on active duty. Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions will have general supervision over the execu- 
tion of the painting of these pictures. 

You will note the picture showing the scenes 
attending the arrival of the U. S. Battleships 
at Scapa Flow, December 7, 1917, has been added 
to this list. There is on file in the office of 
Naval Operations (Historical Section) a copy of 
a photograph of the occasion mentioned which 
shows the ships which were present and this 
photograph should be consulted in connection with 
making the painting. 

The Bureau of Navigation will issue the nec- 
essary traveling orders to permit you to come 
to Washington to study war diaries and other 
data in connection with this work. 


The Editor, who knew Reuterdahl for 
years, is not qualified to pass judgment upon 
his artistic abilities—he was known for his 
intensive colorings—but to those who knew 
him he was intensive and full of color him- 
self. 

The Editor does feel, however, that he 
expresses the sentiment of those who knew 
him well in the service, that Reuterdahl 


loved exceedingly his adopted country and 
gave his best, as he saw it, to the Navy. 

He died December 20, 1925, before com- 
pleting the commission given to him by the 
Secretary of Navy, October 11, 1920. 

During the entire active service of Lieutenant 
Commander Reuterdahl, he was engaged on work 
of a publicity character, both as an artist and 
lecturer on various scientific subjects and general 
naval affairs. A number of his paintings, deal- 
ing with the Navy’s war achievements, are now on 
exhibition in the National Museum at Washington, 
D.C. He was largely instrumental in enlisting the 
aid of noted artists to further the task of re- 
cruiting the Navy to war time strength. 

From March 28, 1917, to May 24, 1917, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Reuterdahl performed service, 
gratuitously, at the Navy Publicity Bureau, New 
York, New York. 

Lieutenant Commander Reuterdahl was awarded 
the following decoration by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment—Diploma of the grade of Commander 
of the Military Order of Avis and the Cross 
of that Order.—Bureau of Navigation 


Who’s Who in America, 1924-1925, said: 

REUTERDAHL, HENry, naval artist; b. at Malmé, 
Sweden, August 12, 1871; s. Frederic and Augusta 
(Drake) R.; m. Pauline Stephenson, of Chicago, 
July 16, 1899. Served as corr. during Spanish- 
Am. War, also during first part of European 
War, 1914. Lt. U.S.N.R.F., May 25, 1917; It. 
comdr., Nov. 1918; retired, Dec. 27, 1921. Repre- 
sented in permanent collection at U. S. Naval 
Academy, by Io paintings of this cruise, presented 
to the Navy by George von L. Meyer, Sec. of 
Navy; also in the Nat. Mus., Washington, Naval 
War Coll., Newport. and Toledo Mus.; silver 
medal for painting, Panama P.I. Exposition, 1915. 
Painted panels for steam yachts Noma, Vincent 
Astor, owner; Viking, G. F. Baker, Jr., and 
for schooner Vagrant, Harold S. Vanderbilt, 
owner; naval mural, Mo. State Capitol “We Are 
Ready Now.” Formerly instr. Art Students’ 
League. Mem. Architectural League, Artists’ Fund 
Soc. of New York; asso. mem. U. S. Naval 
Inst., Soc. Naval Architects and Marine Engrs. 
Club: New York Yacht. Address: 800 Boulevard, 
Weehawken, New Jersey. 
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THREE ARTISTS: 
Part I1I—Eugene Paul Metour 


(Reprinted from the Print Connoisseur, July, 
1923, by permission of Winfred Porter Truesdell.) 


LTHOUGH Annapolis, Maryland’s his- 
A toric capital, is one of the most dis- 
tinctive of American towns and con- 
tains an unusual number of fine old resi- 
dences, some of them being among the very 
best surviving examples of Colonial archi- 
tecture, it has been neglected by native 
artists as completely, almost, as if it were 
located somewhere in Van Dieman’s Land. 
Landscapists think nothing of crossing 
continents and seas—if they are lucky 
enough to possess the wherewithal for travel 
—in search of unhackneyed subjects, yet 
here, within easy reach is a wealth of rare 
beauty difficult to match anywhere, of 
whose existence, apparently, they do not 
even seem to be aware. 

It remained for a foreign-born etcher to 
see the possibilities of Annapolis from the 
artist’s viewpoint and to set about produc- 
ing a record, the only one of its kind that is 
anything like comprehensive, of its more in- 
teresting phases. 

It must not be thought for an instant that 
these etchings are mere “pictorial views.” 
While literal enough in point of description, 
they are replete with subjective significance 
so that study of the series imparts a well- 
rounded idea of the intimate charm and 
quaintness of the place. 

Eugene Paul Metour, the etcher referred 
to, went to Annapolis in 1917, having been 
called from the Ohio State University to the 
United States Naval Academy as assistant 
professor in the department of modern lan- 
guages. He is of Gallic parentage, having 
been born in Brittany, but was brought up 
in Northern Africa, where some of his rela- 
tives still live. He was given splendid edu- 
cational advantages and was sent to London 
to study architecture at the Polytechnic 
School. 

Mr. Metour came to the United States at 
the invitation of Ralph Modjeski, son of 
Helena Modjeski, the celebrated actress, in 


1903, following the required year of service 
with the French Army, which was passed in 
Africa. 

It was in 1909 that the young man made 
his first bid for public attention through the 
publication by Scribner’s of a novel, Jn the 
Wake of the Green Banner, founded upon 
French military affairs in Algeria and Mo- 
rocco. 

He had long felt the desire to become an 
etcher but it was not until 1916 that he saw 
his way clear to realizing the ambition, 
which had its origin in his school days when 
he won a first prize in drawing and was pre- 
sented a treatise on the art of etching. His 
training in architecture stood him in good 
stead so far as draftsmanship was con- 
cerned, but all of the other requirements of 
the etcher’s difficult art he learned through 
his own individual effort without any other 
guidance than that furnished by books on 
the subject. 

He read a great deal, notably Lalanne, 
and exercised his powers of observation con- 
stantly. Finally, as the result of the knowl- 
edge thus gained, of thoughtfulness and tire- 
less practical experimentation, he began to 
acquire a technique that made it possible for 
him to start his career as a serious artist. 

His case is rather remarkable in that he 
has been able to accomplish so much in a 
short time without devoting himself entirely 
to etching, for he has constantly continued 
his work as a teacher. He left the Naval 
Academy faculty a short time ago to accept 
a position at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 

He has completed to date about fifty 
plates and chronological consideration of 
them indicates gradual but steady broaden- 
ing of executive ability and growing assur- 
ance of touch. 

Exhibitions held in Baltimore, New York, 
Washington, and elsewhere brought him rec- 
ognition and his work is now to be found 
in a number of important collections, in- 
cluding that of the Library of Congress. 
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Critical analysis of his production reveals 
faults yet to be overcome, but credit is due 
him for his staunch determination to avoid 
“the easiest way.” His method is the exact- 
ing one of etching from nature in the Whist- 
lerian manner instead of from sketches in 
the studio. 

This is the most certain way of achieving 
spontaneity of effort, but it also establishes 
pronounced exigencies and problems entirely 
foreign to the more leisurely procedure. 
Herein, in large part at least, is, perhaps, 
found the reason he is not always entirely 
successful when it comes to handling the hu- 
man figure. 

Any artist who works directly, knows 
what it means “to get” people as they cas- 
ually come and go and how very seldom it 
is that even the slowest moving of them can 
be depended upon for even a minute, when 
it comes to holding the pose. Certain of Mr. 
Metour’s later plates indicate that, in regard 
to depicting the gesture of his “characters” 
and in differentiating type, he is making 
progress. 

Sometimes his shadows are too deeply bit- 
ten and so fail to create the illusion of depth 
and atmospheric transparence, and again his 
compositions may be overcrowded. But 
granting all this, his etching exerts an in- 
sistent appeal. 

He has that sense of the beautiful which 
is becoming as rare among artists as is the 
sense of melody among musicians. His ap- 
preciations are sensitive and well balanced, 
his viewpoint is thoroughly sane and health- 
ful and his powers of observation are not 
only of ample proportion but are well con- 
trolled. 

One discovers, further, feeling for line 
and pattern and the ability to grasp and 
project those elusive, intangible elements 
that determine the Spirit of Place—those 
curious indefinable qualities that give locali- 
ties distinguishing characteristics far more 
compelling than those bestowed by mere 
physical manifestation. 

Now that M. Coué has come along with 
his pretty theories, it may perhaps be possi- 
ble to develop every student into a master 
through the simple, unsophisticated process 
of having him convince himself that every 
day in every way he is drawing better and 
better—that is, if technique were of itself 
the “be all” and “end all,” the final test of a 
work of art. 
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Nothing, it is true, is apt to fall under 
that classification and remain there y 
long without technical excellence, but the 
real proof is found in an emotional response, 
primarily zsthetic in nature. 

What power to enthrall would be held by 
Durer’s “Melancholia,” Haden’s “Shere 
Mill Pond,” Meryon’s “Abside de Notre 
Dame,” or any other chef-d’euvre, if noth- 
ing were offered but masterly workmanship? 
It is the evocation of spiritual inferences, 
moods, emotions, ideas, mysteries, if you 
like, that weaves the Parnassian spell. 

I scarcely entertain the intention—not, at 
any rate, at the present time—of foisting the 
laurels upon Mr. Metour. While I do not 
know him personally, I feel sure that he 
would be the first to object. Judging by his 
work, he must be a modest and a very sin- 
cere man not at all infected with the idea of 
his own importance. 

But I do not hesitate to say that his work 
does indicate broad capacities of imagina- 
tion and suggestion. It would be idle to 
look for dramatic expression in these etch- 
ings, for that is one thing with which they 
are not concerned. The spirit that infuses 
them is as essentially lyric as that which 
dwells in the verses of A. E. Houseman or 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

Having been familiar with Annapolis 
since my boyhood, I recognize in the Metour 
etchings eloquent interpretation of its most 
contemplative and, so to speak, retrospec- 
tive aspects. He has managed to catch the 
spiritus loci effectively, probably far more 
so than if he had been “a native son.” For 
truth compels the assertion that the Anna- 
politan of today shows but scant apprecia- 
tion of the unique beauty of his birthplace. 

As is nearly always the lamentable case 
when lovely old American towns are in ques- 
tion, there has not been the slightest effort 
to make modern Annapolis harmonize with 
the Annapolis of the past. 

Such buildings as have been put up in late 
years, starting perhaps with the Guberna- 
torial Mansion, are for the greater part hide- 
ous, the new Post Office being a notable ex- 
ception. As for the Naval Academy group 
—one simply cannot bear to think of it. 

Accordingly the contrasts are sharp, but 
somehow or other the prevailing charm and 
romance of the spot has not been disturbed. 

Naturally, Mr. Metour, being an artist, 
has not wasted any time on the recent “de- 
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yelopments.” Rather has he devoted him- 
self to the more ancient section and it is 
not at all surprising that the State House 
Tower is discovered either as a leit motif 
or as a secondary detail of so many of his 
etchings, since, from almost any point in the 
town, one catches sight of it rising above the 
surrounding roofs in stately, old-world 
majesty. ; 

On the streets that lead one back into Co- 
jonial history, are found such famous resi- 
dences as the Chase House, the Hammond 
House, the Paca House (now Carvel Hall) 
and the Brice House. Placed far back from 
the street in a grove of ancient trees, is St. 
John’s College ; and not far away the pointed 
steeple of St. Anne’s Church, another noble 
landmark, pierces the blue. 

Crooked side streets and alleys run hither 
and yon, frequently passing the doorways of 
delightful houses long since fallen in their 
fortunes but retaining still in their decrepit 
old age, something of aristocracy. 

And almost every thoroughfare, straight 
and curved, narrow and wide, is a vista 
opening upon the quiet reaches of the Sev- 
ern River or of the wide cove made by its 
junction with Chesapeake Bay. 

There is a fascinating waterside market- 
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place, docks and water scenes that might 
have entranced Whistler and assured his 
fame as assuredly as the Thames or the 
Venetian lagoons had he deigned to notice 
them. 

And on the outskirts of the town huddle 
in helter-skelter array, the shanties of 
fisher-folk and Chesapeake Bay crabbers 
(types as pronounced and as purely indige- 
nous as could be imagined), intermingled 
with countless stranded boats of every de- 
scription. 

Pleasant groves border the river and the 
bay and the encompassing harmonies of 
color—blue and emerald in summer, grey 
and silver in wintertime—are entrancing. 

It is such subjects as these that delight 
Mr. Metour and that he chooses for his 
etchings. In delineating them he is as much 
influenced by subtlety of feeling as he is by 
the desire for accurate delineation. 

Excellent examples are “Old Dock,” 
“Frazier’s Farm, Eastport” (a “suburb” of 
Annapolis), “Chancery Lane”—all three in- 
cluded in the Library of Congress purchase 
—“The Junk Shop,” “Bay Ridge in Mid- 
Summer, Dogwood,” “In Need of Repairs,” 
“State House from Chancery Lane” and “St. 
Mary’s Across the Spa.” 














Some Recollections of the Russian-Japanese 
Naval Engagement at Chemulpo m 1904 


By Leroy Brooks, Jr. 


Epitor’s Note. Mr. Brooks graduated in the Class of 1902, U. S. Naval Academy, and 
resigned as a lieutenant in 1908. See the illustrations pages vill to xm. 


ERY shortly after Christmas in 1903 

the U.S.S. Vicksburg, to which the 

writer was then attached as a watch 
and division officer, received orders to pro- 
ceed to Chemulpo, Korea, where we arrived 
about the first of the year 1904. 

The relations between Russia and Japan 
had become rather strained and our mission 
was apparently one of general observation 
and such protection of American interests 
as might become necessary, including the 
guarding of our Legation at Seoul. This 
latter work was later taken over by a de- 
tachment of marines sent from Cavite on the 
collier Nanshan. 

Shortly after our arrival at Chemulpo the 
Russian cruiser Variag and gunboat Koreetz 
anchored there and warships of several other 
nations were in and out of the harbor during 
the month of January. Our wardroom of- 
ficers, including the writer, were entertained 
at a wonderful dinner aboard the Variag 
and returned the courtesy with a dinner to 
some of her wardroom officers aboard our 
ship, these festivities taking place only about 
two weeks before the outbreak of hostilities 
between Russia and Japan. 

Toward the evening of February 8, the 
date on which I believe war was declared by 
Japan, a Japanese squadron under command 
of Admiral Uriu suddenly appeared off the 
harbor, convoying a number of transports 
loaded with troops. In addition to the two 
Russian men-of-war and our ship, the 
British cruiser Talbot, French Pascal, Ital- 
ian Elba and a Russian merchant steamer or 
transport were also anchored in the harbor. 

A part of the Japanese force, consisting 
of two cruisers, several torpedo boats and 
three transports, entered the harbor and an- 
chored. That night several thousand Japa- 
nese troops were landed from the trans- 
ports in a most rapid and efficient manner 


and about half of this force was sent up to 
Seoul, the capital, while the rest remained 
at Chemulpo, where martial law was pro- 
claimed. The Russians apparently had no 
knowledge that war had been declared and 
the negligence or inefficiency which permit- 
ted these two Russian ships to be thus 
trapped in the harbor seems inexcusable. 

At 7:00 A.M. next day the commanding 
officers of all ships present received a circu- 
lar notice from Admiral Uriu to the effect 
that he had demanded of the Russian senior 
officer that he leave the harbor with his ships 
by noon and that if this demand was not 
complied with by 4:00 P.M. the Japanese 
squadron would enter the harbor and attack 
them. All neutral ships were warned to 
keep clear of the scene of action in case the 
Russian ships did not leave the harbor. 

This notice naturally created much ex- 
citement aboard our ship and presumably 
aboard the other neutral vessels present in 
the harbor. Speculation was intense as to 
what course the Russians would pursue and 
what action would be taken by us and the 
other neutrals in case the Russians declined 
to leave the harbor by the time set. I be 
lieve a joint protest was drawn up by the 
commanding officers of the neutral ships and 
transmitted to Admiral Uriu by the British 
cruiser Talbot. It is still an interesting mat- 
ter of speculation as to what might have 
occurred if the Russian ships had not com- 
plied with the Japanese demands to leave 
the harbor. 

About 8:00 A.M. the Japanese ships in the 
harbor got under way and rejoined the rest 
of their squadron, lying off the entrance to 
the harbor and lost to sight in the haze or 
mist that prevailed. The two Russian ships 
began making some attempt at clearing for 
action, though their efforts in this direction 
did not seem to be very thorough, judging 
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by what could be observed from our ship. 
The four funnels of the Variag soon gave 
evidence that fires had been lighted under 
all boilers and preparations were evidently 
being made to get under way. 

About eleven-thirty both Russian ships 

under way and stood out towards the 
mouth of the harbor. When they were pos- 
sibly five or six miles from us and still easily 
visible, the first gun of the engagement was 
fred from the Japanese squadron, their 
ships being practically invisible to us during 
the battle on account of the light mist. The 
two Russian ships could be seen circling 
about near the harbor entrance, the Variag 
firing occasionally, and it was noted that the 
splash of heavy shells from the Japanese 
guns struck close to the Variag, their fire 
being apparently concentrated entirely on 
the larger Russian ship. So far as is known 
the Koreetz was not struck at all and really 
took very little part in the action. Presum- 
ably the Japanese were able to plot the range 
quite accurately from the chart of the har- 
bor and entrance and their superiority in 
gun-fire was great. 

The battle continued for about forty min- 
utes, at the end of which time both Russian 
ships ceased firing and headed back towards 
their former anchorage in the harbor. 
Neither attempted to run out past the Japa- 
nese squadron at any time and the speed of 
the Koreetz was so much slower than that 
of the Variag as to prevent any maneuver- 
ing together. As the Russians ran in, the 
Japanese ships began to close in and became 
visible for the first time through the haze. 
They reopened fire on the Variag as she 
returned and continued until there was 
danger of hitting the various neutral ships, 
at which time they ceased firing and resumed 
station off the entrance. 

As the Russian ships stood in towards 
their anchorage the Variag was observed 
to be on fire near the stern but the fire 
was apparently soon extinguished without 
much difficulty. One of her funnels had 
been struck and badly torn by a shell and 
one signal yard had been hit. She also had 
a decided list to port. These were the re- 
sults of the Japanese shells that were plainly 
visible at some distance; when close along- 
side the Variag later, about ten or twelve 
distinct hits, including one large shell hole 
near the water-line, were counted. 

Both Russian ships came to anchor and I 
think made signal asking medical assistance. 


The four neutral ships, including ours, sent 
boats with medical officers to the Variag at 
once. Our doctor returned in a short time 
to secure additional medicines, bandages, etc. 
He reported that the available medical equip- 
ment and supplies were very limited aboard 
the Variag, the Russian medical officer was 
apparently badly rattled, and most of the 
work in caring for the wounded had to be 
done by the several doctors from the neutral 
ships. He also said that the scene between 
decks was terrible, with the dead and 
wounded lying everywhere in the utmost 
confusion and many bodies badly mangled. 

Shortly after our doctor had returned to 
the Variag, that ship was observed to be 
listing more heavily to port and appeared to 
be in a sinking condition. All neutral ships 
then sent boats over to her to remove the 
wounded and survivors. Two boats went 
from the Vicksburg, the writer being sent 
in charge of one of them. 

This boat went alongside, was filled with 
survivors from the Russian crew, and re- 
quested by our doctor to take them to the 
Italian cruiser Elba, which was done. By 
the time the boat returned to the Variag the 
latter had been entirely abandoned, except 
for two engineer officers who had remained 
to open the sea valves, and who were taken 
over to the Vicksburg in my boat. All other 
officers and men had been taken to the Tal- 
bot, Pascal and Elba, none to our ship. 

The two officers on board the Vicksburg 
were apparently feeling rather dazed and 
despondent as a result of their experience 
and after finding that their commanding 
officer was on board one of the other neutral 
ships they asked to be sent over there to 
report to him and were transferred in one 
of our boats. 

In the meantime the Koreetz had also 
abandoned ship in their own boats and her 
crew had gone aboard the Pascal. 

The writer was in our wardroom when a 
terrific explosion suddenly shook the whole 
ship. Rushing up on deck with others from 
the wardroom we saw an immense column 
of gray smoke, several hundred feet high, 
where the Koreetz had been anchored only 
about a half mile from our position. A 
mass of wreckage floated about at the base 
of the column of smoke and as the latter 
lifted, the stack and masts became visible, 
projecting above the water—all that re- 
mained of this Russian gunboat. A time 
fuse had evidently been laid to her maga- 
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zines when the ship was abandoned and the two o’clock next morning. What was lett _ 
destruction was quite complete. of her then sank, thus completing the de. 
Our pay officer, now Commander John _ struction of all the Russian ships in the hap. 
Higgins (S.C.) U.S. Navy, was on the deck bor. The remains of all three continued tp 
of the Vicksburg with his camera at the time _ be visible at low tide for a long time, 
the explosion of the Koreetz occurred and It is the writer’s recollection that the Vor. 
he took several remarkable photographs of ag lost about thirty-five killed and seventy 
it, one of which caught the very beginning wounded in this action and probably several 
of the effect of the explosion. of the more badly wounded died shortly 
About 5:00 P.M. flames broke out aft on after. The only officer killed was the one 
the Variag and we noticed she was gradu- with whom I had become best acquainted, 
ally sinking and listing more heavily to port as I sat next to him at dinner aboard the 
all the time. At about six o’clock she sank Variag just two weeks before the battle 
completely on her port side, the rush of The Koreetz suffered no losses whatever, | 
water, as she finally went down, making a_ believe, as the Japanese fire had been con- 
weird and terrible sound. centrated on the Variag. There were no 
The Russian merchant ship had also been casualties in the Japanese squadron and, so 
set on fire and abandoned during the after- far as I know, not a single hit was made on 
noon and she continued to burn until about any of their ships. 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


TULIP HILL—WEST RIVER—-NEAR ANNAPOLIS 
“Sept. 22 (1771) Dined at Mr. Samuel Gallaway’s and lodged with Mi 
at Annapolis’—-Washington’s Diary 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


THE JOHN RIDOUT HOUSE—DUKE OF GLOUCESTER STREET 
Built in 1762 by Ridout, the private secretary of Governor Sharpe, both friends of 
Washington. In his diary under date of September 26, 1771, he writes: “Dined at Mr. Ridout's 
and went to the play after it” 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


THE PACA HOUSE—NOW THE CARVEL HOUSE: HOTEL 


Governor Paca was one of the Annapolis signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


house was used in the 


Furniture from this 


Annapolis State House upon the occasion of Washington’s resignation as Commander-in-Chief 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


THE BRICE HOUSE 


THE FIREPLACE 
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AN OLD VIEW OF ANNAPOLIS IN 1797 
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eAn Old Print of Annapolis, 1797 


simile of a water-color sketch of An- 

napolis made in 1797. The American 
Historical Record, 1872, gives the following 
description of the sketch: 

The sketch was made from Strawberry Hill, 
the residence of Samuel Sprigg. .... , 

The most prominent building delineated is the 
old State House, yet standing. On its left is 
seen the tower of the old Episcopal Church and 
on its right a three-story building, the theater in 
which Hallam performed, built on ground leased 
from the church. The next most prominent build- 
ing, still further to the left, was probably the 
tavern in what was known as Cowpen-lane, kept 
by Mrs. Cloud. 

Epitor’s Note: The Editor is now cer- 
tain that the above description is incorrect. 
St. Anne’s and Hallam’s Theater cannot 
possibly be on opposite sides of the State 
House. 

If one will stand with this print on the 
second green of the Naval Academy golf 
course (formerly the site of Strawberry 
Hill), the Editor believes that his descrip- 
tion (given below) will prove more nearly 
correct. Allowance must be made for the 
rough sketch and the consequent lack of 
perspective. 

The most conspicuous object is the State 
House, and St. Anne’s is the large build- 
ing on the (reader’s) right, its tower being 
blurred. 

The prominent three-story building on the 
left of the State House is McDowell Hall 
and not Hallam’s Theater. Just to the left 
is seen the “Liberty Tree,” still standing to- 
day. 

The next group of buildings are the Chase 
Home (tallest) ; in line with it but nearest 
the reader is Ogle Hall; the low building to 
the left and just beyond is the Hammond- 
Harwood House. The Paca House (now 
Carvel Hall Hotel) and the Brice House 
cannot be seen, being obscured from the 
artist by the higher Chase House. 

Next to the left on Hanover Street are 
the Peggy Stewart House and the parsonage 
of St. Anne’s (now Peggy Stewart Inn). 


(): PAGE vxxxvii may be seen a fac- 


Still further to the left is the old Execu- 
tive Mansion (old Naval Academy Library 
1867-1902). 

The black object on the extreme left is 
the old wind mill whose efficiency was such 
that “it could grind twelve bushels of corn 
in an hour.” The promontory, “Windmill 
Point” derived its name from the miil. It 
was torn down in 1808, to make way for 
Fort Severn where now stands the Second 
Battalion wing of Bancroft Hall. 

To the right of the mill is the old Dulany 
mansion, sold to the War Department in 
1808, and used from 1845 to 1883 as the 
residence of the superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. 

The Severn River and the opposite shore 
extending to Greenbury Point are plainly 
recognized. 

The house on the line between the reader 
and the State House is believed to be the 
Pinkney House (allowing for the imperfect 
perspective). 

The two houses between the State House 
and St. Anne’s are most probably those of 
George E. Franklin and Dr. George H. 
Steuart (where Washington dined on a visit 
to Annapolis), torn down in 1867, to make 
room for the new Governor’s Mansion, or 
they may be the old Armory (left) and 
King William School (right). The latter 
two were in this immediate neighborhood 
and may have blanketed the former, or vice 
versa; or even several combinations of the 
above are possible in that only two buildings 
could have been observed by the artist from 
Strawberry Hill. 

The building on the extreme right is be- 
lieved to be Reynold’s Tavern, now the 
property of the Farmer’s National Bank 
and the residence of its president, L. D. 
Gassaway. 

Daniel Wolstenholme, the first Annapolit- 
tan host of George Washington, lived near 
the Severn not far from the Dulany Man- 
sion, now the foot of Maryland Avenue in 
the Academy grounds. 
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Pilot Chart of the Upper Air 


By COMMANDER C. C. BaucumMan, U. S. Navy 


Eprtor’s Note: There has been published as a supplement to the PRocEEDINGS a copy of 
the new chart to which the reader may refer as he reads this article. 


IME and space have always been 
man’s enemy. 

Other than the inherent spirit which 
has caused him to consistently endeavor to 
reduce time and annihilate space there is 
also the economic factor to consider. 

The Post Office Department, when in- 
vestigating the commercial advantage of air 
mail over train mail, was informed by the 
Treasury Department that the time gained 
using planes would, in interest on the money 
invested in the paper of mail matter carried 
between New York and Chicago alone, save 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the Air 
Mail Service. 

Our early settlers at first took as long as 
six weeks to cross the Atlantic in their sail- 
ing vessels. After obtaining a limited knowl- 
edge of ocean currents they were able by 
taking advantage of favorable currents and 
trade winds to reduce the time to thirty days. 

Following sail came the steam engine as a 
means of propulsion. The effect of winds 
became less important, though low powered 
steamers still found it to their advantage to 
seek favorable current routes. 

A continual development of motive power 
has resulted in most ships having such in- 
creased tonnage and such high relative 
speed, when considering wind and current, 
that the most direct route is generally fol- 
lowed except during abnormal weather con- 
ditions. Those ships of the greatest speed 
now cross the Atlantic in approximately five 
days as compared to about thirty days once 
required for sailing vessels. 

As the result of an ever present pioneering 
spirit and the continual advancement in sci- 
entific accomplishment, the Atlantic has now 
been crossed by planes in a period of slightly 
more than one day. The brilliancy of these 
successes has been greatly dimmed by costly 
disasters. The failures were caused, per- 
haps, by many different things only one of 


which I will touch upon, however, and that 
is the weather. 

A modern high-powered ship, though a 
widely different thing from the most rugged 
modern plane, is, in the face of a severe 
storm, forced to give way. The ship, how- 
ever, can live through such a storm, but the 
plane must either avoid it or in all probabil- 
ity perish. 

It is interesting to consider the effect of 
the different mediums in which ships and 
planes float. Ocean current strengths rarely 
exceed ten to fifteen per cent of a slow ves- 
sel’s cruising speed in still water. On the 
other hand, it is not unusual for the average 
wind velocity over an area to equal thirty 
per cent or more of the maximum cruising 
speed of a long range plane. 

Considering the inevitable—that the near 
future will produce planes of sufficient rug~ 
gedness, reliability, flying radius and equip- 
ment to safely cross the oceans under nor- 
mal weather conditions, the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of prevailing weather 
conditions has been brought out, particularly 
in upper altitudes, as well as a continual 
weather service for the area involved. 


The following item entitled “Atlantic Air 
Service” appeared in the editorial columns 
of the Washington Post of Monday, No- 
vember 21, 1927: 

Regular trans-Atlantic commercial airplane serv- 
ice will probably materialize next summer. The 
opinion has been rather general that the flights 
of last summer were of little practical value. 
Critics notwithstanding, Louis Bleriot, the first 
man to fly the English Channel, stands ready 
to inaugurate commercial trans-Atlantic flying. A 
monster plane is now being finished in his shops. 
An experimental model already has been put 
through various tests. M. Bleriot has no illusions 
in the matter, but believes firmly that there are 
unlimited opportunities in the trans-Atlantic fly- 
ing field. 

At first there will be made no attempt to 
carry passengers between the United States and 


England. Possibly for three or four years the: 
planes will be run on schedule, carrying only 
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mail and express matter, during which time the 
pilots will experiment. They will pick out routes 
and chart air currents, attempting to find a path- 
way where they will meet little resistance from 
storms. In the meantime engineers on land will 
calibrate data obtained by the fliers and spend 
their time developing both planes and motors. By 
1932, according to M. Bleriot, it will be as safe 
to fly across the Atlantic as it is now to travel 
by steamer. Then the facilities will be thrown 
open to passenger traffic. 

M. Bleriot is not the only one contemplating 
inauguration of trans-Atlantic air lines. A huge 
multimotored ship is being constructed in New 
Jersey. Another has been laid down in Italy. 
Germany is building several great air liners. All 
of these ships have one thing in common—they 
are of the multi-motored type, designed so that 
should any individual engine fail, the others will 
have power enough to carry the ship to its desti- 
nation. : 

“When I flew across the English Channel,” M. 
Bleriot told interviewers, “there were many who 
said that it was a sporting stunt and that com- 
mercial flying between Paris and London could 
never be practicable. When Lindbergh landed at 
Le Bourget, I heard many Frenchmen, who should 
know better, say ‘foolhardy stunt.’ But Lindbergh 
was the pioneer of the Atlantic, and within fifteen 
months of the day of his accomplishment I hope 
to have my first mail plane linking Paris with 
New York in a day and a half.” May his hopes 
materialize ! 

The continual weather service by radio is 
well advanced and on its way to accomplish- 
ment. A study of Radio Aids to Naviga- 
tion, known as H.O. 205, will show that 
throughout the whole world there is a net- 
work of stations which broadcasts local and 
general weather conditions. There is yet 
much to be accomplished, a major necessity 
being a uniform or international code and 
system. Such uniformity would provide 
transoceanic and round-the-world flyers with 
but one code and one system for receiving 
complete and continuous weather informa- 
tion as the locality shifts. 

These broadcastings are made up as the 
result of collecting data at thousands of ob- 
servation stations. 

According to Professor C. F. Talman of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau in his article in 
the New York Times of November 20, 1927, 
there are now over 35,000 organized meteor- 
ological stations scattered over the globe. 
Listed among these many stations are hun- 
dreds of ships that send in one or more ob- 
servations a day by radio. The importance 
of these reports coming from all over the 
Ocean cannot be overestimated when due 
consideration is given to the vital necessity 
of such reports in making up weather maps 
extending over ocean areas. 

The scarcity of such reports from the 
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many ships on the Atlantic during the trans- 
Atlantic flight was a serious handicap to 
the Weather Bureau in making correct or 
accurate weather charts at that time. 

Professor Talman further indicates that 
it is a cherished hope that the near future 
will bring about a daily weather map of the 
globe. 

It is expected that planes will be suffi- 
ciently equipped with radio apparatus to en- 
able them to continually receive these broad- 
casts and from this information be able to 
even go so far as to make up their own 
weather maps. 

In such manner navigators will receive 
sufficient advance weather information to 
enable them not only to know what weath- 
er conditions to expect, but they will be 
able in the event of an approaching disturb- 
ance so to direct their courses as to avoid 
such disturbed areas. 

Furthermore, the great advance in radio 
will, with the installation of adequate radio 
control stations, make it possible for such 
stations, upon the determination of specific 
storm areas, to direct the movements of 
planes through safe areas after the planes 
are in the air. 

As has already been many times demon- 
strated, avoiding such areas is not at all an 
impossible feat, and is easily understood 
when it is realized that at cruising speeds 
now used a plane travels from two to three 
times as fast as the center of a storm. 

Should plane speeds of the future be in- 
creased, it is readily seen that not only will 
local storms be more easily avoided but the 
effect of unfavorable winds will be greatly 
minimized. 

Ocean weather forecasting may be further 
assisted should the present program of the 
Hydrographic Office succeed in determining 
the relationship of static to storm. This pro- 
gram involves the location of static record- 
ing apparatus at widely separated points for 
the purpose of making simultaneous obser- 
vations of static centers. 

Should it be definitely determined that 
there is a direct relationship between static 
and storm, it is thought that by locating 
static centers, using static recording instru- 
ments, earlier forecasts of possible unfavor- 
able weather may be made.” 


*For more complete informa‘ion relative to 
this subject, reference is made to “Static and its 
Relation to Navigation and Communications” on 
the back of Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, February, 1927. 
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That necessity for a thorough knowledge, 
on the part of those supervising flying, of 
the normal weather conditions to be expect- 
ed in flying altitudes is one of the persistent 
appeals heard from aviators. It is not suf- 
ficient that an analysis be made of surface 
weather conditions: that has already been 
done over all navigable parts of the world. 
It is vital to the safety of air travelers that 
the same thorough knowledge be attained for 
upper altitudes and the information be pre- 
sented in such manner that it can be studied 
and substantial benefit derived therefrom. 

Such presentation of upper air informa- 
tion has now been made by the Hydro- 
graphic Office on the Pilot Chart of the Up- 
per Air for the North Atlantic Ocean. 

The wide use of planes during the World 
War demonstrated more forcibly than ever 
the necessity of knowing more of upper air 
conditions. As the result of this general 
conviction, many upper air observation sta- 
tions have been established throughout the 
world and much data collected. Of those 
bordering the North Atlantic, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau has collected data from a 
large number, and it is from such data that 
the upper air information on this new Pilot 
Chart has been correlated. Some upper air 
observation stations have been in operation 
for as long as nine years or more. 

Of the nineteen stations at which upper 
air observations have been made and appear 
on this chart, four are on the mainland of 
Europe, one at Teide on the Canary Islands, 
three in the West Indies, one at Coco Solo, 
and ten along the coast of the United States. 
This list of stations is but a start of what 
it is hoped the chain of observation stations 
will eventually become. 

At present, upper air observations other 
than those taken from land stations are not 
available in the Weather Bureau, but it is 
expected that such data over all parts of the 
ocean will eventually be taken, resulting in 
new information being added to this chart. 

This Pilot Chart of the Upper Air, being 
the first issue, is, of course, subject to a 
great deal of development. It will be noted 
that practically all surface wind roses are 
intact as they appear on the Pilot Chart— 
North Atlantic Ocean—for December. As 
upper air wind roses are constructed, those 
for surface winds will be decreased in num- 
ber or size in order to provide the necessary 
space. With high speed of planes, as com- 
pared to slower speed of ships, the number 
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of surface wind roses might well be reduced 
without in any way decreasing their value. 
Other things that now appear may be re. 
arranged, or partially or entirely eliminated, 
One such change to appear on the next issye 
will be the decrease in the number of cyr- 
rent arrows. As will be noted, the surface 
wind roses do not now have feathers to indj- 
cate velocity, but instead the figures at the 
outer end of these arrows indicate the ye- 
locity in nautical miles per hour. 

Storm tracks for the month have been re- 
moved from the main body of the chart. In- 
stead, the different principal types of storms 
for this month are placed on the insert 
which shows the resultant percentages of 
gales in the different parts of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Sailing vessel routes have been removed 
and steamer routes have been changed from 
heavy to light black lines. 

Recommended plane routes for December 
appear in red and the flying distance be- 
tween points is indicated. 

The upper air wind roses appear in green, 
red, and brown, and indicate prevailing wind 
conditions over sixteen points of the com- 
pass at 10,000, 5,000, and 2,500 feet, re- 
spectively. Winds from any direction under 
two per cent of the total are not shown, 
The upper figures in the circle indicate the 
number of observations and the lower figure 
the number of years on which the wind rose 
is based. The length of an arrow laid down 
on the wind percentage scale indicates the 
number in a hundred from that direction, 
and the figures at the end show the velocity 
in nautical miles per hour. 

Fog areas are shown in dotted blue lines. 

Water temperatures and surface air tem- 
peratures are shown in solid and broken blue 
lines for every ten degrees on the face of the 
chart. 

Air pressure and temperature on the sur- 
face are shown on insert chart “A.” 

This chart is especially adapted to the 
study of fog conditions. Where there 1s @ 
steep temperature gradient of either water 
or air or a great contrast in the two, it 1s to 
be observed that fog percentages rise m 
value. 

Much valuable information appears on the 
back of the chart. The written meteorologi- 
cal analyses in quotation, Tables 1, 2, and 3, 
and Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 were taken from 
the U. S. Weather Bureau publications and 
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converted by the Hydrographic Office from 
metric to English units. 

The curves in Figure No. 1 (see chart) 
show the difference in the increase in ve- 
locity with altitude between A.M. and P.M. 
over Washington, D.C.; Groesbeck, Texas ; 
and Key West, Florida. These curves in- 
dicate that wind velocity increases more rap- 
idly up to 2,000 feet during the a.m. period. 

Figure No. 2 shows the average increase 
with altitude up to 20,000 feet for North 
Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, West Gulf and 
East Gulf coasts. Winds in these areas in- 
crease from zero at the surface to a velocity 
of approximately sixty, fifty-five, forty, and 
thirty-five miles per hour, respectively, at 
20,000 feet. 

Figure No. 3 indicates the increase of up- 
per air velocities above surface velocities 
for the different surface directions in the 
eastern part of the United States. In upper 
altitudes the greatest increase in velocities 
comes as the result of surface winds from 
west-northwest, and the least increase as the 
result of those from east-northeast. 

Figure No. 4 shows the average turning 
of the wind with altitude in the eastern 
United States. This graph is particularly 
interesting in that the winds over this area, 
no matter from what directions they blow 
at the surface, veer to a general direction 
between west-southwest and northwest at 
13,000 feet. 

Tables Nos. 1, 2, and 3 show for the win- 
ter season in northern and southern United 
States the average increase in meters per 
second of the upper wind velocities above 
surface velocities, average percentage fre- 
quency of clockwise and counter clockwise 
turning of the wind from surface direction, 
and the average deviation of upper air winds 
from surface directions, respectively. 

Table No. 4 taken from Standard Atmos- 
phere, National Advisory Committee for 
Aéronautics, 1922, shows how barometer 
pressure, temperatures, and densities de- 
crease with altitude. One thing to be noted 
in this table is that the temperature drops 
about one degree Fahrenheit for each 328 
feet increase in altitude. 

Chartlet No. 1 was made up from infor- 
mation contained in H. O. No. 205, Radio 
Aids to Navigation. On it are shown the 
Positions of weather broadcasting stations 
surrounding the North Atlantic and their re- 
ceptive radii. Any vessel or plane carrying 
modern radio equipment is, through the 
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medium of this network, in continual range 
of weather information. 

Chartlet No. 2 is an index to H. O. Pro- 
visional Aviation Chart program. The star 
opposite a chart number indicates those pub- 
lished to January I, 1927. 

The meteorological information (in quo- 
tation) taken from the Weather Review an- 
alyzes the turning of the winds and change 
in velocity with altitude. 

In addition to the above, navigational 
comments have been made relative to air and 
ocean temperatures, fog, upper air direc- 
tions and velocities as they bear upon the 
selection of plane routes. In making up 
this chart, an endeavor was made to present 
the information in such form as to render 
assistance to any one wishing to familiarize 
himself with prevailing weather condi- 
tions. 

It is simply a pilot chart containing data 
and information of particular interest to 
naval aviators and others in making navi- 
gational analyses of weather conditions that 
might be expected during the month of De- 
cember. 

I will in no wise try to point out all uses 
of the chart, but I believe some illustration 
as to how to put it to practical use may 
be of interest. 

For instance, a plane at Hampton Roads 
is to fly to Bermuda during the morning. By 
inspecting the chart, it will be noted that 
the distance is 620 nautical miles; the route 
crosses the Gulf Stream and traverses 120 
miles where ten per cent and forty miles 
where five per cent of the days have fog; if 
flying at 2,500 feet, winds will be more or 
less favorable fifty-four per cent of the time 
at a velocity of from eighteen to thirty-one 
miles per hour, and unfavorable eighteen 
per cent of the time from six to seventeen 
miles per hour; at 5,000 feet, winds will be 
favorable for ninety per cent of the time at 
a velocity of twenty-five to twenty-nine 
miles per hour with no unfavorable winds; 
at 10,000 feet, winds will be directly astern 
twenty-five per cent of the time at forty- 
three miles per hour, and on starboard quar- 
ter seventy per cent at thirty-six to forty- 
three miles per hour. If the air speed of the 
plane is 100 miles per hour, by flying at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet the speed of the plane 
over the ground will be approximately 140 
miles per hour, indicating that the trip can 
be made in about four and one-half hours. 

Returning from Bermuda to Hampton 
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Roads at the 10,000 foot level, the speed 
would be cut to sixty miles per hour and 
take over ten hours, but if the plane drops 
to 2,500 feet or below, the fifty-four per 
cent unfavorable winds have a velocity aver- 
aging about twenty-five miles per hour and 
the eighteen per cent of favorable winds 
have a velocity of from six to seventeen 
miles per hour. The indications are that 
during about two days in ten there would 
be favorable winds averaging about ten 
miles per hour, so that the trip would take 
about five and one-half hours; five and one- 
half days in ten there would be unfavorable 
winds averaging about twenty-five miles per 
hour so that it would require about eight 
and one-fourth hours for the trip. The re- 
maining two and one-half days in ten, cross 
winds can be expected. I wish to emphasize 
that my figures are only approximate. 
Further illustrating this same problem, let 
us say that the surface winds at the time of 
taking off at Hampton Roads are northeast 
with a velocity of twenty miles per hour. 
Figure No. 3 shows that over the eastern 
United States for a northeast surface wind 
the increase in velocity at 10,000 feet is 
about ten miles per hour, which, added to the 
twenty miles at the surface makes thirty 
miles per hour. Figure No. 4 indicates that 
a northeast wind at the surface in this same 
part of the United States becomes a north- 
west wind at 10,000 feet so that one may 
expect a northeast twenty miles per hour 


wind at the surface to become a northwest 
thirty mile per hour wind at 10,000 feet and 
consequently for at least the first part of the 
trip to Bermuda a 100-mile per hour plane 
would be able to make 130 miles per hour 
over the ground at that altitude. 

In order to find out from what sources 
weather information may be obtained while 
in flight an inspection of chart No. 1 shows 
that the plane will always be within range of 
Annapolis, Arlington, Key West, and Almi- 
rante, as well as Paris and Rome, whose 
wave lengths, time, etc., are shown in detail 
in H. O. No. 205, Radio Aids to Navigation, 

Although no upper air wind roses for the 
open spaces of the Atlantic appear, yet, by 
comparing the upper air wind roses at such 
places as San Juan, Porto Rico, and Teide, 
Canary Islands, with the surface wind roses 
over the sea near those two places, it is evi- 
dent that they are somewhat similar. From 
this comparison, it may be developed that 
wind roses, for altitudes up to about 10,000 
feet, over the ocean in areas free from 
land influences are not radically different 
from what may be expected in upper wind 
roses in the same vicinity when they become 
available. 

As I have said before, this chart will, as 
more information becomes available, be 
added to. It is the pathfinder which will 
be followed by charts for other oceans as 
sufficient data becomes available. 
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The International Hydrographic 


Bureau, Monaco 
By Rear Apmira A, P. Nrprack, U. S. Navy (Retired) 


President of the Directing Committee 


ference, at St. Petersburg, in 1912, 

Mon. J. Renaud, Director of the Hy- 
drographic Service of the French Navy, 
brought up the question of the calling of an 
International Hydrographic Conference and 
the formation of a permanent bureau to 
guard the interests of the Hydrographic 
Services of the different nations. It 
was not until after the World War, in 
1919, that Mon. Renaud and Rear Admiral 
Sir John F. Parry, Hydrographer of the 
British Navy, took steps to bring about such 
a Conference, with the result that the First 
International Hydrographic Conference met 
in London, in 1919, at the invitation of the 
British Admiralty, to which the honor and 
credit are due for actually initiating inter- 
national codperation in hydrography. Dele- 
gates from twenty-four maritime nations at- 
tended this Conference, and, among other 
things, it was decided to establish a per- 
manent International Hydrographic Bureau 
to sit between future Hydrographic Confer- 
ences, and a sub-committee was appointed 
by the Conference, to draw up the proposed 
statutes and form of organization of the 
permanent Bureau. The sub-committee was 
successful in securing the adhesion of twen- 
ty-one states as members, and accordingly in 
June, 1921, representatives of the adhering 
states met in London to effect its organiza- 
tion and to elect a directing committee. Un- 
fortunately, Mon. J. Renaud, the originator 
the permanent Bureau idea, had died in 
April. Rear Admiral Sir John F. Parry, 
R.N. presided at this meeting, and there 
were also present two other members of the 
committee of organization of the Bureau, 
viz., Rear Admiral J. M. Phaff of the Neth- 
erlands Navy, and Vice Admiral A. P. Nib- 
lack, U. S. Navy. A directing committee 
and a secretary-general were elected by bal- 


\ THE International Maritime Con- 


lot, to serve for a period of five years, as 
follows: Rear Admiral Sir John F. Parry, 
R.N. (British), president of the directing 
committee, and Rear Admiral J. M. Phaff 
(Netherlands) and Captain S. H. Muller 
(Norway) as members. Commander G. 
Spicer-Simson, R.N. (British) was elected 
secretary-general. 

The seat of the Bureau was located at 
Monaco on account of its geographical loca- 
tion, accessibility from the sea, its probable 
neutrality in case of war, and the interest 
of Prince Albert I of Monaco in oceano- 
graphical work as well as in having the Bu- 
reau establish itself in the principality. 

On the resignation of Captain S. H. 
Muller, Rear Admiral A. P. Niblack, U. S. 
Navy, (Retired), was elected to fill the un- 
expired term, in April, 1924. 

The twenty-one nations which originally 
joined the Bureau were: 


Argentina Italy 
Belgium Japan 
Brazil Monaco 
Chile Netherlands 
China Norway 
Denmark Peru 
Egypt Portugal 
France Siam 
Great Britain and Spain 
Australia Sweden 
Greece United States 


Belgium subsequently resigned, and Po- 
land and Germany have recently joined the 
Bureau. The principal maritime countries 
which are not members are: 


Finland Canada 
Mexico Newfoundland 
Rumania New Zealand 
Russia Ireland 
Turkey British India 
Uruguay South Africa 


Yugo Slavia Bulgaria 
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Each State contributes money to and has 
votes in the Bureau according to its total 
merchantship and men-of-war tonnage. 

The object of the Bureau is, in a general 
way, to cause the Hydrographic Offices to 
adopt the resolutions made by the Inter- 
national Hydrographic Conferences ; to co- 
Ordinate the work of the Hydrographic 
Services; to endeavor to obtain uniformity, 
as far as possible, in hydrographic docu- 
ments; to suggest the adoption of the best 
methods for carrying out hydrographic sur- 
veys; and to encourage surveying work in 
those parts of the world where accurate 
charts are lacking. It is a consultative body 
only, but its real mission is to render navi- 
gation easier and safer in all the seas of the 
world. To that extent it not only represents 
the interests of the offices which publish 
and sell hydrographic charts and documents, 
without which navigation of the seas would 
be impossible, but endeavors to advance 
safety of life at sea through standardization 
of methods and aids to navigation. The 
Bureau studies the complete list of all the 
charts and documents issued by the various 
Hydrographic Offices; the standardization 
of abbreviations and symbols of charts; 
methods of describing the visibility of lights, 
limits of oceans and seas, and table of dis- 
tances betwen ports; the use of aircraft in 
surveying ; the harmonic constants of tides; 
the progress of work being done in charting 
the coasts of the world; the methods of re- 
producing charts; the methods of sounding 
the ocean’s bottom and the terminology of 
submarine relief; the methods of issuing 
Notices to Mariners; all the forms of buoy- 
age and buoy lighting, storm warnings, 
coastal and port signals, and the port service 
of the various countries of the world; life- 
saving stations ; marine meteorology, ocean- 
ography, and codperation with all interna- 
tional bodies which are engaged in work 
which aids navigation and increases safety 
of life at sea. 

The Bureau issues, semi-annually, a publi- 
cation entitled The ‘Hydrographic Review, 
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for the purpose of keeping its members jp. 
formed of its research and other work, of 
new processes developed and of all matters 
affecting the interests of the Bureau. As js 
the case with all other publications of the 
Bureau, this Review is issued in French and 
English. Special publications are issued 
from time to time, which are of an educa. 
tional nature, and which seek to use the 
moral force of the Bureau to bring to suc. 
cessful conclusion its efforts to secure inter- 
national cooperation in standardizing all the 
aids to navigation. 

The Bureau automatically comes under 
the League of Nations, having been organ- 
ized after the adoption of the Covenant of 
the League, and it codperates in the mari- 
time work of its technical committees, which 
are so actively carrying on valuable interna- 
tional work in standardizing methods, both 
on land and sea, to facilitate international 
intercourse. In the popular mind the League 
of Nations is a political organization, and 
it is to be regretted that its technical work 
is not more widely known. In addition to 
cooperating with the League of Nations, the 
Bureau coordinates its work with the Inter- 
national Oceanographical, Meteorological 
and Biological Organizations in maritime 
matters, with a view to avoiding duplication 
of effort and to facilitate codperation in ac- 
quiring the necessary data which is of mu 
tual interest. 

The Second International Hydrographic 
Conference met in Monaco, in November 
1926, and elected a new Directing Commit 
tee for five years from March 1, 1927, as 
follows: Rear Admiral A. P. Niblack, U.S. 
Navy (Retired), president of the Directing 
Committee, and Mon. P. de Vanssay de Bla- 
vous, French Hydrographic Service, and 
Captain L. Tonta, Italian Navy, members 
and Captain G. Spicer-Simson, R.N., secre 
tary-general. 

The Third International Hydrographic 
Conference will meet in Monaco, in April 
1929, and highly important results are eXx- 
pected from this Third Conference. 
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THE REAR OF THE SCOTT HOUSE 


Built in 1760 by Dr. 


Sharpe's physician, friends of Washington joo 


zOvernor « 


Upton Scott, C 


Another beautiful back doorway and garden. 








Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


FRONT VIEW OF THE SCOTT HOUSE 
The decade before the Revolution was known as the Golden Age of Annapolis and the 
latter called “The Athens of America.” It was the social, cultural, political and commercial center 
of that portion of the colonies lying between the James River and Philadelphia. 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


ST. ANNE'S CHURCH ON THE CIRCLE—ANNAPOLIS 


Twice rebuilt and named in honor of Princess Anne: first built in 1699. The communion 
service was presented by King William III. Its rector, Jonathan Boucher—from 1770 to 1771, 
was the instructor of Washington's step-son, John Parke Custis 
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ADDRESS OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON ON THE OCCASION OF HIS RESIGNATION OF HIS COMMISSION 
AS COMMANDER’IN’CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN ARMY ON THE 23RD DAY OF DECEMBER, 1783, 


** Mir. PRESIDENT : 


“The great events on which my resignation depended, having at 
length taken place, I now have the honor of offering my sincere congratu- 
lations to Congress, and of presenting myself before them, to surrender 
into their hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indulgence 
of retiring from the service of my Country, Happy in the confirmation of 
our independence and sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity 
afforded the United States of becoming a respectable nation. I resign 
with satisfaction the appointment I accepted with difhdence ; a diffidence 
in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, which, however, was 
superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our Cause, the support 
of the supreme power of the Union, and the patronage of Heaven. The 
successful termination of the War has verified the most sanguine 
expectations ; and my gratitude for the interposition of Providence, and 
the assistance I have received from my Countrymen, increases with every 
review of the momentous contest, While I repeat my obligations to the 
Army in general, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to 
acknowledge in this place, the peculiar services and distinguished merits 
of the gentlemen who have been attached to my person during the 
War, It was impossible the choice of confidential officers to compose 
my family should have been more fortunate, Permit me Sir, to recom- 
mend in particular those who have continued in the service to the present 
moment, as worthy of the favorable notice and patronage of Congress. 
I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last act of my official 
life, by commending the interests of our dearest Country, to the Protec- 
tion of Almighty God, and those who have the superintendance of them 
to His Holy Keeping. Having now finished the work assigned me, | 
retire from the great theatre of action, and bidding an affectionate farewell 
to this august Body, under whose orders I have so long acted, I here offer 
my commission, and take my leave of all the employments of Public life.” 


XCVIII 
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THE OLD SENATE CHAMBER 


This room was restored to nearly its original condition by the State of Maryland in 1906. 
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Compare with the painting by White 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 
THE CHAIR OF THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS—STATE HOUSE—ANNAPOLIS 
In delivering his address of resignation Washington stood beside the desk on the spot marked 
by the bronze plate. Martha Washington watched the ceremony from the gallery (at the back of 
the room). During 1783 Congress met alternately in Annapolis and Trenton 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


McDOWELL HALL—ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE—ANNAPOLIS 
Its construction for a Governor's Mansion first started in 1744. It was turned over by the 
Legislature in 1784 to the college, which opened in 1789. Washington's step-grandson, George 
Washington Parke Custis, went to school here 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, GENERAL LAFAYETTE. GENERAL TENCH TIGHLMAN 
From the portrait by Charles Willson Peale in the OLD SENATE CHAMBER. Peale w 
brought up in Annapolis and was the first to paint Washington 
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Pickering Studio, Annapolis 


THE TULIP LIBERTY TREE—CAMPUS OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
Washington's friend, Lafayette, was entertained here in 1825 on his last visit to America. 
Lafayette visited Annapolis in 1781 and on his return to America after the Revolution again 
came to Annapolis November 28, 1784, with Washington. The state legislature then made him 


and his male heirs forever natural-born citizens of Maryland 
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Harry E. Yarnell 


Courtesy of Mrs. 


OFF THE HARBOR OF VALPARAISO, FEBRUARY 14, 1908 


Rear Admiral Charles M. Thomas and Lieutenant Commander Kenneth Castleman on the bridge of the U. S.S Minnesota at the Review 


of the Fleet by the President of Chile in the roadstead of Valparaiso. 
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OFF THE HARBOR OF VALPARAISO, FEBRUARY 14, 1908 


Rear Admiral Charles M. Thomas and Lieutenant Commander Kenneth 


nes 


Castleman on the bridge of the U. S.S Minnesota at the Review 


of the Fleet by the President of Chile in the roadstead of Valparaiso. 











A Suggested Base for the Scouting Fleet 
(See page 843, August, 1927, PRocEEDINGS.) 


LIEUTENANT Peyton Harrison, U. S. 
Navy.—The article “A Suggested Base for 
the Scouting Fleet” brings up a question 
which has caused a voluminous amount of 
discussion during the past few years. There 
are some very good arguments, as Lieuten- 
ant Commander Hunter brought out, in hav- 
ing Colon as a base for the Scouting Fleet, 
and I hesitate to take a negative position on 
the question, without having something bet- 
ter than Colon to offer. But I fear that if 
this experiment were tried, it would be dis- 
covered that a few of the features which ap- 
pear to commend Colon, as such a base, 
would turn out to be dire delusions when 
put into actual practice. 

It is first suggested that the Scouting 
Fleet operate from Colon “for at least six 
months,” and that the so-called dry season, 
namely November to June, be the period se- 
lected. The statistics given show that dur- 
ing nearly 50 per cent of days from Decem- 
ber 1 to June 1, some rain falls. This rain- 
fall is accompanied by misty weather and 
low visibility. The northeast trades from 
November to June blow continually with 
heavy force, especially in the daytime and a 
heavy swell runs almost continuously. There 
would be one concentrated volume of pro- 
test from the gunnery officers, if they were 
ordered to fire short range battle practice in 
the seas which would be found outside the 
Colon breakwater this time of year. Permit 
mé to quote from the Central America and 
Mexico Pilot (East Coast), “In Caledonia 
Harbor, as elsewhere on this coast, there 
are two seasons, the wet and the dry; the 
latter continues from January to April or 
May, and when the wind blows strong and 
often violent during the day from north- 
northwest to north-northeast, accompanied 


by a very heavy sea, and lulls on the shore 
to nearly a calm during the night. At this 
season the temperature is about 82 degrees ; 
the atmosphere is exceedingly moist, and so 
hazy that at times the land cannot be seen 
more than five miles; yet the climate is 


generally healthful.” Such weather condi- 
tions as prevail would be anything but con- 
ducive to gunnery and tactical exercises. 
The Balboa side is far more advantageous 
from the standpoint of weather conditions. 
But here there is no adequate anchorage ex- 
cept outside the Fortified Islands. To base 
in Colon Harbor and carry out gunnery ex- 
ercises in the Gulf of Panama would neces- 
sitate continual passage back and forth 
through the Canal. The expense of opera- 
tion would be out of all proportion to the 
advantages derived. 

Regarding the point made that officers 
could have their families live in the Canal 
Zone six months or perhaps the whole year, 
a sad awakening would await those who 
went there with any such idea. It is stated 
that “Married officers and men could have 
their families live in the Canal Zone.” The 
Zone authorities have complete jurisdiction 
over every house in the Zone and no house 
is rented to a non-employee as long as any 
employee is unprovided for. There are not 
now houses enough in Panama and the 
Canal Zone to properly provide for the vis- 
iting population. They will not build houses 
to accommodate naval officers’ families. 
There are very few houses available in 
Panama City and less in Colon. The Navy 
Department would have to enter upon a con- 
siderable construction enterprise before the 
officers and men of the Scouting Fleet would 
have any living establishments whatever. 

I think the weight given to the isolation of 
the officers and men in paragraph 7, is 
slightly exaggerated. Being “isolated from 
everyone except the Navy” for two months 
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or so, enables all hands to concentrate more 
on the work in hand and better results will 
be obtained. I question whether the pro- 
posed six months “isolation” in Colon would 
be preferred to two months in Guantanamo 
or Gonaives and then a return to American 
ports. 

To take the Scouting Fleet away from 
American ports and keep it in Colon would 
be to remove it from the public eye. Par- 
ticularly at the present time, is it necessary 
to keep the Navy before the people. To 
strip our East Coast for at least six months 
(plus the time required on extended cruises) 
every year of our naval establishment would 
certainly not add to its publicity nor increase 
the appropriations. I ask the question: 
would the general sentiment of the people 
of the East Coast countenance having the 
Scouting Fleet based at Colon in time of 
peace? 

In connection with the point brought out 
that Army and Civil Service doctors have 
supervision over health conditions of the 
Isthmus, it is quite true that healthier con- 
ditions would normally exist. But, after 
six months of the Canal Zone, I venture to 
say that the percentage of venereal cases in 
the Scouting Fleet would be out of all pro- 
portion to what it is at the present time. 
This would be most prejudicial to a high 
state of morale and efficiency. 

Relative to the eighth reason for basing 
the Fleet in Colon, I cannot see how the 
suggested plan will increase the number of 
interesting localities seen by men of the 
fleet. Practically every man that has been 
in the Scouting Fleet since its organization 
as such, has been to Panama, so, although 
at present a large part of their time may be 
spent in “isolated, unattractive bases,” what 
is gained by a six-month period in Panama? 
Relative to this matter of isolated and unat- 
tractive bases, are they not just the ones 
with which we should be familiar in time of 
war? Those are perhaps the very bases on 
which the strategy of our naval campaigns 
may hinge, and complete familiarity with 
their surroundings, gained while basing 
there in peace, would be of intrinsic value in 
war to all concerned. 

In the third paragraph of Lieutenant 
Commander Hunter’s article, it is rather 
forcibly insinuated that the morale of the 
Battle Fleet is much superior to the Scout- 
ing Fleet. That may or may not be true. 
If such is implied, the matter is certainly 
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open to considerable question at the present 
time. However, would basing the Scouting 
Fleet at Colon for six months increase 
morale? I am inclined to think that the 
Fleet as a whole would become just as w 

of six months in Colon as a few months jp 
Gonaives or Guantanamo. 

At present, the Scouting Fleet has noth. 
ing on its schedule which requires 
periods in isolated ports. Furthermore, the 
general sentiment of all concerned is to de 
crease rather than increase the time spent in 
the tropics. 


The Sacred Calabash 
(See page 867, August, 1927, PRocEEDINGS) 


Hersert E. Grecory.—Inclosed I am 
sending for publication in your Procegp 
INGS, a statement prepared by Mr. John F, 
G. Stokes, ethnologist on the staff of Ber- 
nice P. Bishop Museum. 

If Admiral Rodman’s account is based on 
reliable evidence, an important discovery 
has been made. If his account is unreliable 
that also should be demonstrated. I trust 
you may be interested to obtain full infor- 
mation and at your convenience transmit it 
to the Museum. 

Joun F. G. Sroxes.—In the August 
(1927) number of the Nava INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, is an article on ancient Poly- 
nesian navigation, by Rear Admiral Roé- 
man, U.S.N. (retired), under the title “The 
Sacred Calabash.” 

This Sacred Calabash, as illustrated in 
your plate XLVIII, is a specimen (No. B. 
6958) in the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
presented by the widow of the late J. K 
Kalanianaole, Hawaiian delegate to Con- 
gress for many years. An engraved inscrip- 
tion in gold on the cover states, in Hawaiian, 
that the specimen was the “wind-calabash” 
of Laamaomao, cared for by retainers of the 
kings Lonoikamakahiki and Keawenuiaumi, 
deposited in the royal burial cave in Keowa 
precipice, and recovered and given to the 
late King Kalakaua in 1883. When recov 
ered, it was encased in decayed wicker- 
work. 

Laamaomao, in Hawaiian myth, was the 
goddess of the winds, and figures in two ver 
sions of the Keawenuiaumi legend. The vet 
sions agree with each other in regard to the 
“wind calabash.” but not with the specimen. 

The legend of Lonoikamakahiki does not 
mention the “wind-calabash” but does refer 
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to his “traveling-trunk” of the type known 
as hokeo, in which were carried clothing and 
other valuables. These wicker-encased 
hokeo are well represented in the Bishop 
Museum collections, and agree in form, size, 
and fixings with the Admiral’s Sacred Cala- 
bash in its original condition. The identifi- 
cation of the latter specimen may thus be 
established as a chief’s “traveling trunk.” 

The specimen is of wood, roughly cylin- 
drical or slender barrel-like, convex at the 
base but open on top. It is 2 feet 9% inches 
long. The outside diameters are: rim, 10 
inches; greatest 12!4 inches. The inside 
diameter of the rim varies from 9% to 
9% inches. Below the rim are ten groups 
each of three perforations. They formerly 
served for tie strings which passed over a 
cover. The holes in each group lie in in- 
verted triangular fashion and are one-half 
to % inch apart. The lowest holes of the 
groups vary from 15% to 1% inches below 
the rim and from 3 to 4 inches apart from 
each other. The weight, when filled with 
water up to the lowest holes, would be just 
about 100 pounds. The present gold bands 
were placed there by the orders of King 
Kalakaua. 

Admiral Rodman’s description of the 
specimen is generally correct. However he 
states incorrectly that it is of gourd, that 
“near the top a row of four holes had been 
bored on a circle, 90° apart, whose plane 
was at right angles to the longitudinal axis,” 
and that the angle of elevation of a point on 
the rim opposite any one of the holes is 
19°.” The greatest angle obtainable with the 
specimen is 11° 27’, namely, vertical, 1%, 
horizontal 9% inches. 

Admiral Rodman also states that this 
specimen was used on early Hawaiian voy- 
ages to determine the latitude of 19° north 
—that of Hawaii. According to his account 
it was filled with water up to the holes and 
a level being thus obtained, a sight through 
one of the holes, when the rim and Polaris 
were in line, revealed the fact to the ancient 
navigators that they were in the latitude of 
Hawaii. 

Whether or not the instrument as de- 
scribed by Admiral Rodman would accom- 
plish the results attributed to it, is not a mat- 
ter for the present discussion. It is certain 
that these results cannot be obtained by 
means of the specimen in the Bishop Muse- 
um and illustrated in the ProceEprncs. If 
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Admiral Rodman is speaking of some other 
specimen it is highly desirable that he should 
describe it, give its location, and state fully 
his source of information. 

The establishment of the existence of the 
ancient Hawaiian sextant described by Ad- 
miral Rodman is a very important matter 
for Polynesian ethnology. If such an in- 
strument existed it has been entirely over- 
looked by previous writers. Chief among 
these was Fornander, a noted local historian, 
who was intensely interested in Polynesian 
voyages and navigational methods, and who, 
fifty to eighty years ago, was actively 
engaged in gathering data from the old 
people then alive. In addition to his own 
inquiries, he engaged educated natives to 
tour the islands and gather information. 
Naturally Admiral Rodman’s announcement 
has created unusual interest and has given 
rise to many questions which the museum 
cannot answer. 


Rear ApMrirRAL HuGH Ropmay, U. S. 
Navy (Retired).—lIt is evident from Mr. 
Stokes’ letter that the Calabash pictured in 
the August number of the NAvAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS is not the one I measured 
while on duty in Honolulu, twenty-odd years 
ago. First, because if it were presented by 
the widow of the late J. K. Kalanianole, it 
could only have been in the museum a few 
years. The original had no gold band on it, 
and was doubtless much smaller than the 
one used in the illustration. 

The story was first told to me by Profes- 
sor Alexander, who was then connected with 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
who was assisting me in my work. He was 
not only a scholarly man, a life-long resident 
of the Islands, but spoke Hawaiian fluently. 
I believe that he wrote a history of Hawaii, 
or contributed to it. At that time, based on 
his information, a synopsis of the story was 
published in one of the leading Honolulu 
papers, the headlines, if I remember cor- 
rectly were: “Captain Rodman has solved 
the mystery of the Sacred Calabash.” This 
can no doubt be confirmed by consulting the 
files between the years 1902 to early in 1904. 

At that time there was no question what- 
ever as to the authoritativeness of the story, 
nor is there any in my mind now. The cala- 
bash was at that time in the Bishop Museum, 
and was as I described it, namely, with four 
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holes on a circle, about go° apart, near the 
top. 

Prior to republishing the article in a more 
complete form, I wrote to my friend of 
over forty years standing, Colonel C. P. 
Iaukea, formerly the Chamberlain of King 
Kalakaua, requesting him to obtain a photo- 
graph of the said calabash, and forward 
me a copy. In reply he stated, “I am en- 
closing two pictures of the Wind or Sacred 
Calabash, now at the Bishop Museum. Also 
a letter of Mrs. Lahilahi Webb concerning 
the matter. She remembers you very well 
and your last visit to the museum. There 
is some question as to whether the one 
amongst the late King Kalakaua’s collection 
is identical or not. Originally the calabash 
was enmeshed with a cocoanut fibre weav- 
ing, but that was removed when King Kala- 
kaua came into possession of it. The in- 
scription on the calabash, or translation 
rather, is attached to Mrs. Webb’s letter. 
The row of holes you refer to is on the Cala- 
bash, not observable in the picture.” 

The translation on this calabash is as fol- 
lows: “The wind calabash of Laamaomao 
was kept by Hauna, the retainer of Lonoi- 
kamakahiki I, and handed down to Pakaa 
the retainer of Keawenuiaumi, which was 
left at Hoaiku, the burial place of the chiefs 
at the sacred hill of Keaoua, or Keoua, at 
Kaawaloa, Island of Hawaii and given to 
King Kalakaua on June 1, 1883, by 
Kaapana, the man that had the care of the 
cave of Hoaiku.” 

I inferred from Mrs. Webb’s letter that 
the one pictured was a gourd, but am cor- 
rected by Mr. Stokes who states that it is of 
wood. Because of the intervening twenty- 
five years that have elapsed, and not remem- 
bering very clearly the material nor size of 
the Sacred Calabash, and from the above 
correspondence, I presumed that the one pic- 
tured was the original one which I measured, 
and this was somewhat strengthened by not- 
ing that the name Kahiki formed a part of 
one of the names on it. 

But of this I am positive, that the salient 
and essential facts as set forth in my recent 
article are correct, and that I did see and 
measure a calabash by which the latitude of 
the Island of Hawaii could be approximate- 
ly obtained. There is no question or doubt 
in my mind as to this, though I admit that 
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there seems to be some confusion in its iden. 
tification at this time. 


The Naval Aviator 
(See page 764, July, 1927, PRoceEpincs) 


Naval and Military Record, July 27, 1927, 
—In the July number of the United States 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS Lieut. Bar. 
rett Studley has an article upon the training 
of naval aviators which merits the attention 
of all who are interested in this important 
subject. He says that before the consider. 
ation of any scheme of training “it will be 
pertinent to ask the question, what is a naval 
aviator ?” His definition is of one who is both 
an aviator and an aviation officer. The terms, 
he points out, are by no means synonymous, 
since the respective capacities required are 
fundamentally different and bear no direct 
relation to each other. A man may prove 
to be quite a good aviator and a very in- 
different aviation officer or vice versa. We 
agree in his view that flying must be regard- 
ed as an art rather than a science. Probably 
instinct enters into it more than into any 
other form of pursuit demanding mental 
concentration in the control of equipment. 

But we would go further than Lieutenant 
Barrett Studley. A naval aviator, in our 
opinion, should be both an aviation officer 
(employing the phrase in its American ap- 
plication) and a naval officer. He should 
understand the art of flying and have an in- 
timate knowledge of naval detail and espe 
cially of naval tactics. His value in recon- 
naissance work, which we regard as the most 
important function of the Fleet Air Am, 
will be largely determined by his ability to 
realize the precise significance of all he sees. 
It is not enough to simply report so many 
ships presumably enemy, steering, such-and- 
such a course. He must be able to define 
their type, and from that type draw conelu- 
sions which will guide him in carrying on 
his observations. If they are light cruisers 
he will anticipate that they are a reconnoi- 
tering screen in advance of a main fleet. Or, 
if there is no reason to assume the vicinity 
of a main fleet, he will be able to employ his 
naval knowledge in speculating upon their 
probable mission. Hence the importance that 
the naval air force should be directly under 
Admiralty control, and complemented by 
men of naval competence. Training must 
be with the fleet and directed from the fleet. 
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International Newsreel 


ADMIRAL HENRY A. WILEY, U. S. NAVY 
Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Fleet. In his Flagship, the Texas, were embarked President Coolidge and 
delegates to the Sixth Pan-American Conference at Havana last month, proceeding from Key West to the 
Cuban Capital. 
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U. S. S|. TEXAS AFTER MODERNIZATION 











3 DECEMBER TO 2 JANUARY 


CoMPILED BY 
CoMMANDER F, W. Rockwe Lt, U. S. Navy 
AND 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENRY BLUESTONE, U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Catapults and Carriers 


London Times, December 3.—The use of 
aircraft. in the British Fleet is being de- 
veloped in two directions. One is by the 
installation of catapults on board the princi- 
pal fighting ships, and the other by the con- 
struction of aircraft-carriers in which ma- 
chines in bulk can be taken to sea. Two 
recent announcements indicate the progress 
which is being made. One refers to the 
completion shortly of the United States air- 
craft-carriers Lexington and Saratoga. The 
other was the statement made by Mr. 
Bridgeman in the House of Commons that 
the new battleships Nelson and Rodney are 
to be fitted later with catapults for the dis- 
charge of aircraft. They are each to carry 
two machines. The County class cruisers, 
of which the Berwick is already in com- 
mission and the Cornwall and Cumberland 
are to be commissioned on December 6 and 
8, respectively, will each carry one aircraft. 

The first British sea-going warship to be 
fitted with a catapult for launching her air- 
craft was the cruiser Vindictive, which was 
so equipped in 1925. Until the recent dis- 
turbances in China led to the dispatch of re- 
inforcements there, the Vindictive took the 
place of an aircraft-carrier on that station. 
She carries three Fairey seaplanes, and three 
lieutenants, R.N., who have qualified as fly- 
ing officers in the R.A.F., are borne in her 
additional for duty as pilots, while three of 
the ship’s own lieutenants are qualified ob- 
servers. Until the Vindicttve was so 
equipped we were much behind the United 
States in regard to this matter of catapults. 

There can be no question that when the 
use of aircraft catapults becomes more or 
less general in all classes of vessels it will 
add enormously to the effectiveness of the 
Fleet. The radius of vision of a cruiser will 
be considerably increased without imposing 
on her the disadvantage of having to stop or 
alter course to a certain position in relation 
to the wind. In France experiments have 
been made with collapsible aircraft to be 
carried in submarines, and there is much in 
this idea, although it is full of difficulties. 
It can readily be imagined what an advan- 
tage it would have been to our “E” class sub- 
marines maintaining their watching patrol 
in the Heligoland Bight if they had been able 
to release an airplane for a reconnaissance 
flight over the German base and defenses. 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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In the war the method which had to be em. 
ployed was to send over a seaplane carrier, 
efficiently convoyed, which hoisted out her 
planes and waited at considerable risk for 
their return. Only limited success was 
achieved, owing, as Lord Jellicoe records in 
his book on the Grand Fleet, “to the diff. 
culty experienced in getting seaplanes to rise 
from the water except in the finest weather,” 
With a catapult they are launched into flight 
immediately. 

In contrast to the plan of distributing air. 
craft throughout the Fleet—where, as one 
Admiral has said, they will in time come to 
perform many of the duties carried out by 
ships’ boats—is that of massing them 
together in large aircraft-carriers. This plan 
receives its highest development in the 
United States ships Lexington and Saratoga, 
which are now at the trial stage. They are 
of 33,000 tons displacement, as compared 
with the 26,900 tons of the largest Japanese 
carrier, the Kaga, and 22,600 tons of the 
largest British carrier, the Eagle. In each 
case the ships were converted from other 
designs, and it is significant that the only 
ship built specially as an aircraft-carrier, 
the Hermes, is of much more modest 
dimensions, her displacement being only 
10,850 tons. Whether the United States 
would have built such huge carriers had not 
the hulls been already under construction 
as battle-cruisers before the Washington 
Treaty seems doubtful. There must always 
be a risk in putting all the eggs in one 
basket. The Lexington and Saratoga will 
each carry 72 airplanes, but it is stated in 
the new “Brassey” that only half that 
number can be operated in practice. The 
Japanese Akagi, completed this year, carries 
50 airplanes; the U.S.S. Langley, of 12,700 
tons, 34; the Japanese Hosho, of 9,500 tons, 
26; and the British Hermes about 20, ora 
similar number to the Argus, of 14,450 tons. 

The design of the Lexington is in keep- 
ing with the ambitious air program of the 
United States generally, as a result of the 
Act of July, 1926, providing for the main- 
tenance in a state of readiness of not fewer 
than 1,000 naval machines. Each of her 
battleships carries three airplanes, one for 
scouting and two for fighting, and in each 
cruiser there are believed to be two scout 
ing airplanes. Some twenty of the torpedo- 
boat destroyers have each a small seaplane; 
and a specially designed seaplane in also 
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understood to form part of the equipment 
of the ocean-going submarines of the “V” 
class, of which ’-4, reputed to be the largest 
submarine afloat, was launched at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, on November Io. 


Torpedoes in Big Ships 

Naval and Military Record, December 
14.—We understand that the Italian naval 
designers are not following the current 
international fashion and fitting a large 
number of submerged torpedo tubes in the 
new cruisers, but are giving them additional 
gun power instead. If this proves to be 
the case—and the statement comes from a 
source which we believe may be regarded 
as authoritative—it marks a step in definite 
support of the contention which has long 
been put forward in this journal that the 
torpedo is not a fitting weapon for a big 
ship. The slender possibilities which she 
might get of employing it would be ade- 
quately met by, say, a couple of tubes. But 
to fit a dozen tubes in a lightly-protected 
hull, with a live torpedo resting in each, is 
to seriously increase the chances of internal 
explosion in action. In what respect the 
torpedo can be regarded as an effective sub- 
stitute for the artillery projectile in a big 
warship we must confess our inability to 
realize. The experience of the Great War 
brought no satisfying answer to the ques- 
tion. True the torpedo has been greatly 
developed since then. It now possesses a 
range which takes it fully twenty minutes 
to cover. The ranging instruments em- 
ployed are of wonderful precision. Given 
the course and speed of a ship six or seven 
miles away, there is every reasonable pros- 
pect of hitting her. 

But are we to suppose that in the tumult 
of a naval action a ship is going to hold 
her course and speed without the least devia- 
tion or fluctuation for twenty minutes on 
end? A drop or an increase of half a knot, 
or a change of course by half a point, and 
all the precision of the ranging instruments 
goes for naught. A high velocity shell will 
cover the same distance in from twelve to 
fourteen seconds. The capital ship and the 
big cruiser are essentially gun platforms. 
To complicate their battle functions is a bad 
Principle in more ways than one. A vessel 
carrying twelve torpedo tubes needs a con- 
siderable complement of torpedo ratings. If 
actions were fought at close ranges, then, 
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indeed, they might get a chance to justify 
their presence. But actions nowadays are 
fought at the longest range which suits the 
fastest side. If the fastest side is the 
strongest side, it may seek to close the 
range. Is it going to be deterred by the 
apprehension of torpedoes when gunfire can- 
not beat it off? We are viewing the general- 
ities of naval warfare. Of course, it is 
possible to make out hypothetical cases in 
which an armament of torpedoes might 
prove of definite advantage to a big war- 
ship. But our answer to these is that, so 
far as we are aware, no such hypothetical 
cases occurred during the war. 


UNITED STATES 


Navy Building Plan Approved 


Baltimore Sun, December 15.—President 
Coolidge, it was announced officially today, 
has approved a Navy building program 
which, it is estimated, will cost $725,000,000. 

The program, together with the informa- 
tion that the budget bureau advised the 
Navy Department yesterday, that the costs 
were not in conflict with the financial pro- 
gram of the President, was contained in a 
letter sent the Speaker of the House today 
by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur. It pro- 
vides for twenty-five light cruisers, nine de- 
stroyer leaders, thirty-two submarines and 
five aircraft carriers, but there is no stipu- 
lation as to the length of time over which it 
is proposed to spread the construction 
operations. 

The program, Mr. Wilbur now reveals, 
was submitted to the Budget Bureau for 
submission to the President, and the bureau 
replied that it had been approved by the 
President. 

In his letter to Speaker Longworth, with 
which was inclosed a copy of the proposed 
bill, Secretary Wilbur said: 

“The proposed bill provides that the con- 
struction of the light cruisers and aircraft 
carriers shall be subject to the limitations 
prescribed by the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment, ratified August 17, 1923. The bill 
empowers the President, in the event of an 
international conference for the limitation 
of naval armaments, to suspend, in his dis- 
cretion, in whole or in part, any of the con- 
struction authorized. 

“The estimated cost of the proposed build- 
ing program at this date is merely specu- 
lative. The cost of unit vessels of each 
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class will depend upon their characteristics 
as well as labor and material costs. As the 
program develops the characteristics of the 
vessels to be constructed will be changed to 
meet more modern conditions. It is im- 
possible to accurately estimate the labor and 
material costs several years in advance. 
However, an approximation of the cost of 
each unit, including armor and armament, 
is as follows: 


Unit Vessel Unit Cost No. 


EPR $17,000,000 25 
Destroyer leader.......... 5,000,000 9 
Sebmarites: 24.62... 260 ens 5,000,000 32 
Aircraft carrier.......... 19,000,000 5 


The Question of Naval Guns 


New York Times, December 12.—In 
passing the Deficiency Bill, the House of 
Representatives voted overwhelmingly for 
an amendment providing money to elevate 
the guns on the battleships Oklahoma and 
Nevada, in order to increase their range. 
But this was coupled with the proviso that 
the work should be done only if found not 
to be in violation of the Washington Treaty. 
It was left for the Executive to ascertain 
diplomatically the attitude of the British 
Government. When similar action was be- 
fore proposed, Great Britain protested, 
calling attention to the section of the Wash- 
ington Treaty which prohibits “alterations 
in side armor, in caliber, number of guns, 
mounting of main armament.” But already 
the intimation comes from the State Depart- 
ment that the British Government is now 
disposed to waive this objection and treat 
the matter as of little consequence. In any 
case, the vote in the House cannot be re- 
garded as challenging or defiant. It leaves 
the Washington Treaty in force, the only 
question being its bearing on the matter in 
hand. 

Secretary Hughes, in a letter to Chairman 
Butler of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in January, 1925, did not agree with 
the British interpretation, but admitted that 
gun elevations on the United States Fleet 
would tend to evoke competition and so dis- 
turb the “parity” which the experts at Wash- 
ington arrived at. 

Of course, exact parity was impossible. 
If several of the British ships of the line 
have greater speed than any American, the 
latter are generally protected by heavier 
armor and exceed the British in volume of 
battery fire. There seems to be no doubt 
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that the American super-dreadnoughts 
would stand up better in the shock of battle. 
Secretary Wilbur stated two years ago: 

“We deliberately went ahead about build. 
ing slower ships. American navy architects 
believe it better to put weight in armor and 
guns than in engines.” 

Secretary Hughes wrote in 1925 that the 
question of gun elevation ‘seems to be of 
consequence only in relation to certain of 
the specified retained ships, and these ships 
under the replacement clauses of the treaty 
are to be replaced within ten cr twelve 
years.” At this date, within eight or ten, 
Five of our battleships, the West Virginia, 
Colorado, Maryland, California and Temnnes- 
see, are said to have considerably longer gun 
ranges than any of the British retained 
ships. According to a statement given out 
by the Administration in 1924, five other 
battleships, the Idaho, New Mexico, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Wyoming, are out- 
ranged by corresponding units in the British 
Navy by only a few hundred yards. Yet 
eight other American battleships are at a 
disadvantage by 2,000 yards. Tables have 
been printed to show that if the United 
States altered angles of gun elevation the 
average range of our battleships would make 
them superior to the British Fleet at the 
present time. 


FRANCE 


Four-Year Naval Program Adopted 


Christian Science Monitor, December 20. 
—Paris.—The French naval program for 
1927 to 1931, which was stated to be fully 
in agreement with the Washington accord, 
was passed by the Chamber of Deputies ata 
special session this morning. The voting 
was by a show of hands, the Socialists ab- 
staining. 

Before the vote was taken the Socialists 
announced that the program “was a resump- 
tion of the race in heavy tonnage.” Charles 
Danielou, who sponsored the bill, declared 
that it was fully in accord with the Washing- 
ton Agreement. 

The program for 1927, which must be 
completed before June 30, 1928, includes 
one cruiser of 10,000 tons, six destroyefs, 
five submarines of the first class, one sub 
marine minelayer and two dispatch boats. 
A sum of 18,000,000 francs (approximately 
$720,000) was set aside for the preliminary 
work to be done during the next two weeks. 
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The expenditures for the other years were: 
For 1928, 150,000,000 francs; for 1929, 
250,000,000 ; for 1930, 250,000,000; and for 
1931, 135,000,000 francs. 


Habitability of Submarines— 
French Navy Notes 


Naval and Military Record, November 23. 
—The habitability of submarines has for 
several years past been the object of special 
attention on the part of the Paris Section 
Technique, and no wonder. The fighting 
value of underwater craft depends to only 
a slight extent on their paper characteristics ; 
it is here especially that “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating” and that practical 
competence is required. Chief Constructors 
Bertin, Maurice, and others, two decades 
since, built at great cost submarines that 
were a splendid success on paper, but proved 
unsuited to real sea conditions. Theoretical 
attainments are higher in France than any- 
where else, but practical knowledge is apt 
at times to be wanting, for the reason that 
our distinguished inmgenieurs des construc- 
tions navales lack the personal navigation 
experience that is required elsewhere from 
those entrusted with the designing and con- 
struction of warships. No amount of 
scientific genius can make up for want of 
personal acquaintance with true conditions 
on board ships, especially on board sub- 
marines. A few years since, compared 
endurance cruises of the French submarines 
of the Hermione class and of the German 
submarines of the Carissan type (ex-U.B. 
99-94) proved to the advantage of the latter, 
so far as the comfort and resisting powers 
of the crews were concerned. Further ex- 
periments testified to the excellence in this 
respect of the Halbronn (ex-139), that is of 
intermediate size between the British Oberon 
and X-z, and a true ocean cruiser with a 
12,000-mile radius of action. Moreover, 
French seamen favor German boats in which 
a relatively larger space is reserved to crews 
than is the case in old Gallic sousmarins. 
It must be said that ex-German submarines 
are not alike in this respect, the latest being 
the best. It was the experience of the real 
thing that taught German designers the capi- 
tal importance of giving every man on board 
as much comfort, pure air, and rest as is 
compatible with limited size and underwater 
navigation. 

The latest French submarines, however, 
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are not inferior to the German in the matter 
of habitability. Minister Leygues, in the 
first place, out of goodness of heart and 
patriotism, wants Mathurin to be as com- 
fortable and happy as sea conditions allow, 
and, secondly, it is realized the true radius 
of action and qualities of any submersible 
are measured by the length of time officers 
and crews can manage to keep fit. These 
Admiralty preoccupations account for the 
great number of new submarines perpetu- 
ally on the move in the Atlantic and Middle 
Sea, cruising singly or in groups for twenty- 
five or thirty days at a stretch, sometimes 
with Admiralty constructors on board, and 
behaving as they would do in war times. 
The 600-770-ton Sirénes, the so-called sous- 
marins de defense cétiére, are in every way 
better sea boats and more reliable and handy 
than pre-war craft of larger size. The nine 
Requins offer remarkable cruising and fight- 
ing qualities, and have covered 3,000 miles 
at a stretch. The desire for still larger 
radius of action and superior habitability has 
led to the adoption of a size exceeding that 
of the British Oberon. No fewer than 
thirty boats are building or are projected of 
the Redoubtable type of 1,560-1,900 tons and 
92 meters length. French submarine prog- 
ress is being helped forward by the fact 
that three great firms are specializing in sub- 
marine construction, viz., Chantiers de la 
Loire (Nantes), with the talented Ingenieur 
Simonot; Creusot-Gironde, with M. Lau- 
beuf, the originator of the submersible type; 
and Chantiers Normand, with Ingenieur 
Fenaud (who has specialized in mine-lay- 
ing), without mentioning smaller or newer 
yards also constructing submarines, such as 
Caen-Blainville and Dubigeon. Hence, there 
are fruitful emulation and improvements 
on practical business lines. 

This may be said to open a new era in 
submarine developments. Whereas _ red 
tape and paperasseire tend to paralyze Sec- 
tion Technique ingenieurs, their colleagues 
of the private chantiers are free to embody 
the latest discoveries of science in new boats 
ordered by foreign countries, so much so 
that the Greek submersibles by M. Simonot 
are claimed to have points of vantage over 
French boats of like dimensions. A grave 
setback, however, lies in the instability of 
the crews as the result of the eighteen 
months’ service. Perfect submarine effi- 
ciency is hardly possible without long-term 
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service. The great number of young 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
specializing in the ever-growing submarine 
branch, and the exacting qualities and obli- 
gations required from the same, combine in 
smoothing down all difficulties, with the re- 
sult that no competent observer can for a 
moment doubt the exceptional war pre- 
paredness of French underwater flotillas, 
more than ever the object of the personal 
solicitude of our eminent acting First Sea 
Lord, Admiral Salaun. 


France Is Building 
Biggest Submarine 


Baltimore Evening Sun, December 22.— 
Paris.—France has laid the keel of the great- 
est of all submarines, a monster underwater 
cruiser. It will be 1,000 tons larger than 
the V-4, which made the United States lord 
of the depths. The new French submarine 
will be a 3,000-tonner, a warship which can 
stay on the surface and match strength with 
any cruiser or ship under the surface and 
lay mines or sow destruction among capital 
ships. 

Thus France becomes queen of the sub- 
sea, although her submarine tonnage will be 
inferior to that of the United States and 
Great Britain, even after the twelve other 
submarines now in process of construction 
are completed. 

The submarine-cruiser, with a crew of 
one hundred, has many novel features in her 
construction, including fuel tanks to enable 
her to cruise half-way across the ocean with- 
out rising to the surface. 

France lays down her shipbuilding pro- 
gram from year to year, as money is avail- 
able in her Lard-pinched budgets. In the 
two current years she is spending two billion, 
of which 958,900,000 francs went for con- 
struction during the year ending last July, 
and 855,000,000 francs during the year end- 
ing next July. 

In that time France will have laid down 
the following warships: 

1927: One 10,000-ton cruiser, three 2,600- 
ton destroyers, four 1,500-ton torpedo boats, 
one submarine mine layer, one mother ship 
for subs, two tankers for refueling, and one 
cadet school ship. 

1928: One 10,000-ton cruiser, six 2,400- 
ton destroyers, five first-class submarines, 
one submarine mine layer and two dispatch 
boats. 


U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
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To attain her ratio, France needs 20,099 
tons more of submarines, but when she at. 
tains that limit none of her undersea flee 
will be more than five years old. She then 
will have the most formidable array of sub. 
marine craft of any navy except Great 


Britain. 
JAPAN 


Plans to Build Eight 
10,000-ton Cruisers 


Japan Advertiser, November 16.—Japan 
will have a fleet of eight cruisers of 10,000 
tons each if the program, part of which al- 
ready is under way, is completed. 

A destroyer, said to be the largest and 
most powerful in the world, also will shortly 
be added to the strength of the Japanese 
Navy. 

This destroyer, No. 35, 1,700 tons, was 
launched yesterday afternoon at the Mai- 
zuru naval port. It measures 200 feet in 
length and is capable of 34 knots. 

The next fiscal year will see the keels of 
two new 10,000-ton cruisers laid down, 
There are six cruisers of the same type 
under construction at the Kure and Yoko- 
suka naval arsenals and the Kawasaki and 
Mitsubishi dockyards. 

The necessary appropriation for the new 
cruisers and proceeding with the work al- 
ready started on six others and a number 
of destroyers and submarines, amounting to 
87,990,000 yen, is included in the ordinary 
account of the Navy’s budget for the next 
fiscal year, as approved by the Cabinet 
recently. 

This amount is allocated as follows: 

68,240,000 yen for the construction pro- 
gram approved in 1922; 

7,830,000 yen for the program of four 
destroyers approved by the fifty-first session 
of the Diet; 

11,920,000 yen for the construction pro- 
gram approved by the fifty-second session. 

The six 10,000-ton cruisers, now building 
are the Ashikaga, Haguro, Myoko, Nach, 
Atago, and Takao. The Myoko was 
launched in April at the Yokosuka naval 
arsenal, and the Nachi in June at the Kawa- 
saki dockyard in Kobe. 

The number of first class cruisers, which 
Japan has in commission now, is four. They 
are the Kako, Furudaka, Aoba, and Kinw 
gasa, each 7,100 tons, 

The other auxiliary ships under construc- 
tion are five destroyers and ten submarines, 
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forming part of the 1922 construction pro- 
gram, and four destroyers forming the 1926 


program. 


To Build Another N-3 


Japan Advertiser, November 17.—Con- 
struction of a naval dirigible to replace the 
N-3 destroyed by explosion off Kamitsu 
Island last month has been decided on by the 
Navy. 

The feature of the new airship, which will 
be an exact reproduction of the N-3, as 
well as named the N-3, is that it will be 
entirely of Japanese manufacture. Its cost 
is put at 200,000 yen. Japan is now fully 
acquainted with the necessary secrets to 
build dirigibles of that type. 

Parts will be constructed by various firms. 
The Fujimura Industry Company of Osaki, 
a suburb of Tokyo, has been given the con- 
tract for the manufacture of the gas bag. 
The machine will be assembled at Kasumi- 
gaura by experts attached to the Kasumi- 
gaura naval aviation corps. 

According to the published figures on the 
new N-3, the dirigible will measure 82 
meters in length, 14 meters in width where 
it is widest, and 18 meters in height. The 
gas bag will hold 7,500 cubic meters. 

Driven by two 120-horse-power engines, 
the new dirigible will be capable of a maxi- 
mum speed of 110 kilometers, and will be 
manned by six men. 

The decision of the Navy to have a new 
dirigible represents the defeat of that sec- 
tion of naval experts who have been advo- 
cating abolition of the use of dirigibles by 
the Japanese Navy, on the ground that the 
condition of air currents in this country is 
unsuitable for the safe flights of dirigibles. 

This movement for the abolition of diri- 
gibles was the result of the mishap which 
destroyed the ill-fated N-3. At the time of 
the disaster the unsuitability of air con- 
ditions for dirigible flights was emphasized 
by the opponents of the dirigible. Weather 
experts later testified to the ambiguity of 
such contentions. 


ENGINEERING 


The Stream-Line 
Oil Separator 

The Marine Engineer and Motorship 
Builder —The British Admiralty has recent- 
ly taken over a harbor service equipment 
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constructed by the Stream-Line Filter Com- 
pany, Ltd., for dealing with oily bilge and 
ballast water and tank washings from 
oil-carrying ships at a rate of 200 tons per 
hour. 

Acceptance tests as detailed below were 
carried out on June 8 and 9g last, and so 
satisfactory were the results that the plant 
has been taken over for service at its full 
rated output. This result is very striking 
in view of the official report to the Interna- 
tional Conference on Oil Pollution held at 
Washington, 1926, that no entirely satis- 
factory separator was then known. The 
Stream-Line plant has been developed since 
the preparation of the Washington report, 
and has already given entirely satisfactory 
service in a number of installations. 

A really satisfactory separator should give 
a water discharge containing less than one 
part of oil in 200,000, and should be capable 
of dealing with oil and water in any pro- 
portions, at rated output, over prolonged 
periods, without any necessity for expensive 
renewals. In order to test this the Ad- 
miralty specification calls for a two days’ 
trial as under: 

(1) Tank washings amounting to 1,000 
tons of oily water to be dealt with at an 
average rate of not less than 200 tons per 
hour. 

(2) Four tanks each containing 250 tons 
of mixture, including respectively 12%, 25, 
25 and 37% tons of oil to be dealt with at 
an average rate of not less than 200 tons per 
hour. The second day, in particular, pro- 
vides a thorough test of the apparatus under 
“overload” conditions. 

The Stream-Line separator in the course 
of the tests dealt with 1,002 tons, at an 
average rate of 214 tons per hour on the first 
day and 955 tons at an average rate of over 
200 tons per hour on the second day. The 
conclusion on the second day’s test was held 
up for a time while oil was pumped to an 
oil storage vessel alongside, the quantity of 
recovered oil being in excess of the capacity 
provided in the lighter; the balance of the 
mixture was then pumped, so concluding the 
trial. 

Rates of over 300 tons per hour were at- 
tained in the course of the test, in order to 
insure a satisfactory average over the whole 
period, including delays due to changing 
over tanks, and loss of pump suction, but 
in spite of these high rates and the very 
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severe nature of the test the harbor waters 
were unstained in the course of the run. 

A similar plant to that which has been 
taken into Admiralty service, of the same 
capacity, is now under construction in this 
country to the order of the Imperial Jap- 
anese Navy. In the course of two years the 
Stream-Line Filter Company has also sup- 
plied oil separators for the world’s largest 
liner Majestic, the largest British-built 
motor-yacht Eros, and a number of other 
oil-burning and motor-driven ships—a satis- 
factory record of progress. 


Summary of Aviation 
for Year 1927 


Report National Advisory Committee for 
Aéronautics—The year 1927 was notable in 
demonstrating the capabilities of aircraft. 
The transoceanic flights of Lindbergh and 
others led to the awakening of the American 
people to the possibilities of aviation and to 
the need for airports. Industrial capital 
was invested in aéronautical enterprises. 
The essential activities of the Department 
of Commerce in establishing airways and in 
regulating and encouraging commercial avi- 
ation were factors in this development. The 
success of the Army and Navy in developing 
and standardizing military types facilitated 
the procurement of aircraft and this, with 
the Government’s support of the five-year 
aircraft programs for the two services, had 
a stabilizing effect on the industry. The 
Government provided air-mail service to the 
people and encouraged commercial air lines 
by making air-mail contracts with private 
carriers. Generally speaking, contract air- 
mail lines were operated on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 

The most significant characteristic of 
American aviation is the increase in the 
number of privately owned airplanes and 
the increase in the number of commercial 
flying enterprises which are operated with- 
out the cash subsidies that support commer- 
cial aviation in other countries. 

The record of progress in the development 
of aéronautics for all purposes is the result 
of the codrdinated effort of all interested, 
including the Congress, the Executive, the 
Army and Navy, the industry, the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aéronautics, educational institutions, the 
Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Standards, 
and the National Advisory Committee for 


Aéronautics. There is a splendid spirit of 
cooperation in scientific and technical mat. 
ters in American aéronautics under the 
active leadership of the National Advi 
Committee. The committee is continyj 
its scientific researches on the fundamenta| 
problems of flight and is distributing scien. 
tific and technical data resulting from its ip. 
vestigations and from investigations cop. 
ducted in other countries. In this way the 
committee is marshaling the maximum 
effort of the Nation in the study of the basic 
problems of aéronautics. The year’s record 
of substantial progress along rational lines 
is largely the result of the Government’ 
sound aéronautic policy. 

It is difficult adequately to draw a word 
picture of the effect that aéronautics is des. 
tined to have on the economic life of the Na- 
tion. Progress is being made steadily in the 
solution of the basic problems of greater 
safety and of reduction of cost. Where the 
radius of the average daily social life was 
once generally limited by walking distances, 
it has been successively increased by the 
horse, the street car, the railroad, and the 
automobile. In America the airplane is 
destined to play an important part in further 
enlarging this radius, and in creating new 
demands and new standards of life which 
it is hoped will lead to the development of a 
greater and a happier country. 


CONCLUSION 


It is with pleasure that the committee re- 
ports that aéronautical progress in the 
United States during the past year has sur- 
passed the hopes of a year ago. This is 
particularly true with reference to the oper- 
ation of aircraft for the transportation of 
mail and express on regular schedules; the 
increase in the private ownership and oper- 
ation of aircraft; the establishment and 
equipment of airways; and the development 
of types of aircraft by the Army and Navy 
for military and naval purposes. It 1s our 
conviction that the present governmental 
policy in aéronautics is sound in principle 
and is primarily responsible for the progress 
that is being made. But the most striking 
evidence of the year’s progress is that avi 
ation is being accepted by the people as 4 
means of transportation and as a business im 
which industrial capital is being invested. 

It must be noted that further substantial 
progress is dependent largely upon the con- 
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tinuous prosecution of scientific research. 
The committee, therefore, recognizing its 
responsibility in this respect, recommends a 
continuation of the liberal support of its 
work in the fields of pure and applied re- 
search on the fundamental problems of 


ight. 
figh RADIO 


Secretary's Report on Naval Radio 

New York Times, December 11.—Radio 
in the Navy is greatly improved in compari- 
son with a year ago, according to the annual 
report of Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. 
Wilbur. Additional equipment being de- 
livered to Bar Harbor, Guantanamo, Puget 
Sound and San Francisco is expected to im- 
prove communications between ship and 
shore. A 40-kilowatt tube set now being 
installed at San Juan is expected to render 
the intercept schedules in the Atlantic en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

“Work from ship to shore is very satis- 
factory,” said Secretary Wilbur, discussing 
the Navy’s progress during the year, “due 
to increased range of transmitters in use 
aboard ship. In a recent test, fleet com- 
munications were mobilized on a war basis 
and were found to be efficient. The new 
frequency operating plan, based on the war 
employment of the Fleet, is believed to be 
better than any previously devised plan.” 

New equipment is being delivered that 
will further increase the efficiency of the 
naval radio weather service to aircraft in 
general, and the special radio weather net of 
the Lakehurst - Philadelphia - Washington - 
Norfolk area in particular. 

A victory over the seamen’s perpetual 
enemy, fog, and storm darkness, Secretary 
Wilbur reports a tremendous increase in the 
use of the radio compass. During the year 
a total of 119,337 vessels (12,392 naval and 
106,945 merchant) were furnished 267,486 
bearings by the Navy compass service. 

The savings to other Government depart- 
ments by the use of naval communication 
service facilities, of which radio was a part, 
amounted to over a million dollars, accord- 
ing to the Secretary. 

“The Navy continues to maintain an ad- 
vanced position in the radio world, and its 
continual development of high-frequency ap- 
paratus, of devices for measuring high fre- 
quencies and for measuring and recording 
the direction of static have made valuable 
contributions to the science,” Mr. Wilbur 
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said. ‘‘Much remains to be done, however, 
before radio and sound communication in the 
Fleet is satisfactory.” 

Secretary Wilbur is of the opinion that 
intensive research is necessary to the con- 
tinued readiness of the Navy and that an 
expansion of the present Naval Research 
Laboratory facilities is warranted and 
should be made as rapidly as funds can be 
economically utilized. 

“With the rapidly increasing world-wide 
use of radio high frequency, the previous 
standard of frequency measurement with an 
accuracy of one-tenth of one per cent became 
entirely insufficient to prevent interference, 
and one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the laboratory is the development of ap- 
paratus which gives an accuracy of measure- 
ment greater than one-thousandth of one per 
cent,” Mr. Wilbur explained. “The rapid 
expansion of aviation is emphasizing prob- 
lems which require early solution to make 
aérial navigation safer and aircraft more 
reliable.” 

“The beneficial results of the course of in- 
struction in radio principles given at the 
Naval Research Laboratory,” Secretary Wil- 
bur concluded, “have warranted the estab- 
lishment of a similar course for warrant 
officers whose specialty is radio.” 


British Battleship as Target 
Controlled by Radio 


Christian Science Monitor, December 1.— 
There has recently been put into commission 
by the British Admiralty the largest ship 
ever fitted for radio control. This vessel 
is the 23,000-ton battleship Centurion, one 
of the capital ships discarded under the 
Washington Treaty. 

Until a few months ago the Centurion was 
flagship of the British Reserve Fleet. She 
was removed from this position and chosen 
to replace the older and smaller Agamemnon 
as target ship for the Atlantic Fleet. For 
this purpose the Centurion has been fittted 
with a system of radio control which enables 
her to maneuver under gunfire without hav- 
ing any crew aboard her. This is made pos- 
sible by the relay equipment fitted in her 
and which is operated by radio impulses 
projected from an attendant destroyer that 
has special plant for the work. 

Steaming at a safe distance behind the 
Centurion while gun practice is being carried 
out upon her, the destroyer is able to send 
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to that ship radio signals of different 
strengths, each one of which controls its 
special piece of mechanism. By these sig- 
nals the Centurion’s helm can be put to port 
or starboard as required. Her speed can 
also be regulated, and oil fed to her fur- 
naces. In short, she can be handled as well 
as if there were a crew of sailors aboard 
her. For the Centurion it is claimed that 
she is the most efficiently equipped radio- 
controlled ship yet devised. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Extracts from the President’s Annual Mes- 
sage to Congress on National Defense, 
Merchant Marine, and Foreign Relations. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Being a Nation relying not on force, but 
on fair dealing and good will, to maintain 
peace with others, we have provided a mod- 
erate military force in a form adapted solely 
to defense. It should be continued with a 
very generous supply of officers and with 
the present base of personnel, subject to 
fluctuations which may be temporarily de- 
sirable. 

The five-year program for our air forces 
is in keeping with this same policy and 
commensurate with the notable contribu- 
tions of America to the science of aéro- 
nautics. The provisions of the law lately 
enacted are being executed as fast as the 
practical difficulties of an orderly and stable 
development permit. 

While our Army is small, prudence re- 
quires that it should be kept in a high 
state of efficiency and provided with such 
supplies as would permit of its immediate 
expansion. The garrison ration has lately 
been increased. Recommendation for an 
appropriation of $6,166,000 for new housing 
made to the previous Congress failed to 
pass. While most of the Army is well 
housed, some of it which is quartered in 
war-time training camps is becoming poorly 
housed. In the past three years $12,533,000 
have been appropriated for reconstruction 
and repairs, and an authorization has been 
approved of $22,301,000 for new housing, 
under which $8,070,000 has already been 
appropriated. A law has also been passed, 
complying with the request of the War De- 
partment, allocating funds received from 
the sale of buildings and land for housing 
purposes. The work, however, is not com- 
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pleted, so that other appropriations are being 
recommended. 

Our Navy is likewise a weapon of de. 
fense. We have a foreign commerce anq 
ocean lines of trade unsurpassed by any 
other country. We have outlying territo 
in the two great oceans and long stretches 
of seacoast studded with the richest cities 
in the world. We are responsible for the 
protection of a large population and the 
greatest treasure ever bestowed upon any 
people. We are charged with an interna 
tional duty of defending the Panama Canal, 
To meet these responsibilities we need a 
very substantial sea armament. It needs 
aircraft development, which is being pro- 
vided under the five-year program. It 
needs submarines as soon as the Depart. 
ment decides upon the’ best type of con- 
struction. It needs airplane carriers anda 
material addition to its force of cruisers, 
We can plan for the future and begin a 
moderate building program. 

This country has put away the Old World 
policy of competitive armaments. It can 
never be relieved of the responsibility of 
adequate national defense. We have one 
treaty secured by an unprecedented atti- 
tude of generosity on our part for a limita- 
tion in naval armament. After most careful 
preparation, extending over months, we re- 
cently made every effort to secure a three- 
power treaty to the same end. We were 
granted much codperation by Japan, but we 
were unable to come to an agreement with 
Great Britain. While the results of the con- 
ference were of considerable value, they 
were mostly of a negative character. We 
know now that no agreement can be reached 
which will be inconsistent with a consider- 
able building program on our part. Weare 
ready and willing to continue the prepara- 
tory investigations on the general subject of 
limitation of armaments which have been 
started under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. 

We have a considerable cruiser tonnage, 
but a part of it is obsolete. Everyone knew 
that had a three-power agreement been 
reached it would have left us with the 
necessity of continuing our building pro- 
gram. The failure to agree should not 
cause us to build either more or less than 


we otherwise should. Any future treaty’ 


of limitation will call on us for more ships. 
We should enter on no competition. We 
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should refrain from no needful program. 
It should be made clear to the world that 
lacking a definite agreement, the attitude 
of any other country is not to be permitted 
to alter our own policy. It should especially 
be demonstrated that propaganda will not 
cause us to change our course. Where there 
is no treaty limitation, the size of the Navy 
which America is to have will be solely for 
America to determine. No outside influence 
should enlarge or diminish it. But it should 
be known to all that our military power 
holds no threat of aggrandizement. It is a 
guaranty of peace and security at home, and 
when it goes abroad it is an instrument for 
the protection of the legal rights of our 
citizens under international law, a refuge 
in time of disorder, and always the servant 
of world peace. Wherever our flag goes 
the rights of humanity increase. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


The United States Government Fleet is 
transporting a large amount of freight and 
reducing its drain on the Treasury. The 
Shipping Board is constantly under pres- 
sure, to which it too often yields, to protect 
private interests, rather than to serve the 
public welfare. More attention should be 
given to merchant ships as an auxiliary of 
the Navy. The possibility of including their 
masters and crews in the Naval Reserve, 
with some reasonable compensation, should 
be thoroughly explored as a method of 
encouraging private operation of shipping. 
Public operation is not a success. 


ForREIGN RELATIONS 


We have been compelled to send Naval 
and Marine forces to China to protect the 
lives and property of our citizens. Fortu- 
nately their simple presence there has been 
sufficient to prevent any material loss of 
life. But there has been considerable loss 
of property. That unhappy country is torn 
by factions and revolutions which bid fair 
to last for an indefinite period. Meanwhile 
we are protecting our citizens and stand 
ready to codperate with any government 
which may emerge in promoting the wel- 
fare of the people of China. They have al- 
ways had our friendship, and they should 
especially merit our consideration in these 
days of their distraction and distress. 

We were confronted by similar conditions 
on a small scale in Nicaragua. Our Ma- 
rine and Naval forces protected our citi- 
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zens and their property and prevented a 
heavy sacrifice of life and the destruction 
of that country by a reversion to a state of 
revolution, 


New Cruiser Program 


Repeats Geneva Offer 


Captain DupLey W. Knox in Baltimore 
Sun, December 22.—The lately announced 
naval-building program appears to be cal- 
culated to bring this country up to a treaty 
ratio of 5-5-3 in auxiliary ships by 1936— 
the probable date of completion of the last 
ship to be laid down under a five-year pro- 
gram beginning in 1928. It is thus a recog- 
nition of the inherent fitness of the fact 
that the world’s greatest maritime commer- 
cial nation possesses an ability to protect its 
sea-borne commerce at least equal to the 
corresponding ability of any other country. 

The protection of ocean commerce de- 
pends upon cruisers more than upon any 
other type of ship. American deficiency in 
cruisers, built, building and projected, rela- 
tive to all other naval powers is excessive at 
this time, and it is, therefore, natural to find 
the new program to consist primarily of 
commerce-protecting cruisers. 

While the Washington treaty of naval 
limitation is specific in the restricted quotas 
of no types except capital ships and airplane 
carriers, it has always been the American 
view that the spirit of the treaty applied also 
to auxiliary combatant ships, which comprise 
principally cruisers, destroyers (including 
flotilla leaders) and submarines. In our 
view these auxiliaries were thus in spirit to 
be limited to the 5-5-3 ratio at least in so 
far as future construction was concerned. 

Acting on this assumption, and in spite of 
a great deficiency of American cruisers, 
which placed us far behind the 5-5-3 ratio 
when the treaty was signed, this country has 
lagged very markedly astern of the other 
naval powers in undertaking new ships dur- 
ing the intervening five years. The other 
nations have all gone forward with pro- 
grams greatly in excess of ours. Up to 
last year we had laid down only ten fleet 
auxiliaries since the Washington Conference, 
while Japan had laid down more than eleven 
times, France more than eight times, Italy 
more than four times and Britain more than 
three times that number. 

We have made an honest effort to bring 
about moderate limitation by setting the ex- 
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ample. The experiment failed. We then 
made another honest effort at Geneva to 
reach a formal agreement on limitation of 
moderate proportions. This also failed. 
The original American proposal at Geneva 
last summer called for a limit of from 
250,000 to 350,000 tons of cruisers and in- 
dicated a preference for the lower figure. 

After weeks of vain negotiations, during 
which the British held out for a cruiser limit 
approaching 600,000 tons, our delegates 
stepped their outside limit up to 400,000 tons 
with the intimation that this figure repre- 
sented our extreme maximum, and would 
be consented to only very reluctantly. No 
agreement could be reached on this basis. 

In these circumstances, those responsible 
for the protection of American trade— 
foreign and coastwise—can hardly be ex- 
pected to be willing to see their country 
continue to drop farther and farther behind 
each year in trade-protecting naval power. 
There is not only the possibility of this 
country becoming involved in war to be con- 
sidered, but also the probability that should 
other nations go to war our commercial in- 
terests as a neutral will gravely suffer unless 
our Navy is capable of protecting them. 
Such has been the invariable experience of 
neutrals since the world began. 

As stated by Admiral Jellicoe in his book, 
The Grand Fleet During the War, the best 
yardstick for measuring the strength of 
ships is their tonnage displacement. At 
present the tonnage of modern cruisers, 
counting those built, building and appropri- 
ated for, is for Great Britain, 358,420; for 
Japan, 196,205, and for the United States, 
155,000. This is on the basis of the latest 
data which are available and does not in- 
clude 90,000 tons of additional cruisers con- 
tained in an officially approved British pro- 
gram, nor a number of Japanese cruisers in 
a similar status. It does include every Ameri- 
can cruiser which is in any sense officially 
authorized except the newly proposed pro- 
gram now under consideration by Congress. 

There are some who will consider the new 
program to be excessively large, notwith- 
standing that it is apparently to be spread 
out over a period of eight or nine years be- 
tween the time that the first ships are laid 
down and the last one completed. At the end 
of this period, or by about 1936, the United 
States would have 405,000 tons of modern 
cruisers. Note that this is virtually the 
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same figure to which the American delega. 
tion reluctantly stepped up, as their extreme 
maximum, at Geneva. Note also that it jg 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent below any 
limit which the British delegation at Geneva 
would consider. 

Our new program is, then, a moderate one 
from a British viewpoint if anything re. 
sembling parity between the two countries is 
conceded. The British will reach the 
400,000-ton quota five years in advance of 
us on the basis of their existing approved 
program—assuming that our new program 
will be adopted, which it has not been. Since 
they would not consider any such limit at 
Geneva, it is a fair assumption that during 
the five years’ leeway they will continue to 
build at about the present rate and thus con- 
tinue to retain a substantial lead notwith- 
standing our program. 

The traditional British argument in favor 
of a Navy superior to that of any country 
has been the obvious need of protecting an 
incomparable maritime trade following very 
long world-wide routes. This formed the 
basis of the British argument at Geneva for 
an excessively large cruiser quota, approach- 
ing 600,000 tons. In this their delegation 
at Geneva was forcibly upheld by the British 
Cabinet and Parliament when the matter was 
referred to them during the course of the 
negotiations. 

Since the Great War American foreign 
trade has been going forward by leaps and 
bounds, and we have emerged from a com- 
paratively small maritime trader into the 
leading position and we are continuing to 
gain rapidly. During 1926 we led Britain 
in the ratio of 91 to 85 in relative value of 
foreign trade. It is true that the foreign 
trade of the empire, external to Britain her- 
self, should be counted as part of what the 
Royal Navy has to protect. 

It is also true that we have an immense 
ocean-going coastwise trade, equal to the en- 
tire foreign trade of Great Britain. Our 
coastwise trade has no counterpart in other 
coastwise trades, either in lengths of ocean 
routes followed, value or volume of goods 
carried, or ocean-going types of ships em- 
ployed. The sea routes are as long as those 
connecting the British Empire. It is, in 
fact, an ocean trade which must be added to 
our foreign trade in estimating America’s 
interests on the sea and appraising what the 
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American Navy has to protect and the 
American need of trade-protecting cruisers. 


Sea Law 

The Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette, 
November 17.—Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Wester Wemyss rendered a good service 
last week in raising a discussion in the 
House of Lords on sea law and sea power. 
His subject ostensibly was the recent Naval 
Limitation Conference at Geneva, but it is 
one of the advantages of debates in the Up- 
per House that they may be discursive to an 
extent unknown in the Commons, and thus 
there were brought up several other impor- 
tant matters touching upon the object and 
duty of the Navy in peace and war. Lord 
Webster Wemyss put forward a plea that 
the Declaration of Paris of 1856 should be 
denounced by this country, because of the 
restraint it placed upon the action of the 
Fleet in time of war. If the Fleet is ever 
again to be capable of exercising direct 
pressure On an enemy, a mere acquiescence 
in the present state of affairs, in his view, 
will be insufficient, and the Navy will have 
once more to be reinvested with its ancient 
rights. Unless this is done, the Empire will 
be “faced with possibilities far more alarm- 
ing and more onerous” than ever faced us 
previous to the outbreak of the late war. 
Lord Wester Wemyss, in short, is all for 
relying more on the power of the seamen 
and less on diplomacy. 

The Admiralty reply to the admittedly 
strong case which he made out was at any 
tate ingenious. It was entrusted to Lord 
Stanhope, who showed that only one of the 
four clauses in the Declaration of Paris had 
been dealt with. The abrogation of this 
would be, to put it mildly, a very doubtful 
advantage, while that of the other three 
would be an undoubted and grave disad- 
vantage. It was true that we gave up our 
tight to capture enemy goods under a neutral 
flag, but in return we gained the abolition 
of privateering, from which we suffered 
considerably in the old wars, even after Tra- 
falgar. However, there is little advantage 
in pursuing this aspect of the question if, as 
Lord Stanhope affirms, it is quite impossible 
for us to withdraw from the Declaration of 
Paris, on diplomatic grounds. It contained 
no denunciation clause, and therefore to 
withdraw would be equivalent to an admis- 
sion that treaties which had no time limit 
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might be denounced by any party at any 
time. To get all the Powers to agree to 
the abrogation of this seventy-year-old pact 
would be an impossible task, but even if it 
were practicable it would not be advisable 
for this country that it should be done. 

This has been the view of many more 
British Governments than the present, and 
is probably the reflection of the general feel- 
ing of the country. Fifteen years ago, when 
the Declaration of London was under dis- 
cussion in Parliament, Mr. Bonar Law ad- 
mitted that it was no argument against this 
measure to say that we, as a nation, did not 
get out of it everything that we wanted. In 
an international agreement of this kind, we 
cannot have it all our own way; a spirit of 
give and take is essential, and the real ques- 
tion is whether on the whole we stand to 
gain. No doubt the unfortunate Declara- 
tion of London, which was never ratified, 
and after being tried in part during the war 
had at length to be given up, was accepted 
with the idea that it would benefit us as 
neutrals. As belligerents, we had the power, 
and used it eventually, to pursue our legiti- 
mate objects unfettered by any such en- 
tanglement, although we did not take this 
step until it was forced upon us by neces- 
sity, and after our opponents had shown 
such complete and absolute contempt for 
treaties and declarations of all kinds. The 
point of those who think with Lord Wester 
Wemyss is that the old-time freedom of our 
sea commanders should be revived: in other 
words, trust the sailor. The reply appears 
to be that the trend of the modern world is 
towards pacts, in which disadvantages for 
some must be accepted in return for advan- 
tages for the whole, and that it would be 
retrograde to wipe out the past work of the 
diplomatists. Lord Haldane instanced the 
harm which would be done to the movement 
for disarmament. There was also the hope, 
put forward by Lord Balfour, that this 
country would be seldom at war and, there- 
fore, our position as a neutral had to be con- 
sidered. Underlying a good deal that is 
written and spoken along this line is the im- 
plication that in the event of war we should 
be free to determine our own course of 
action. 

There is, of course, one rather unfortu- 
nate aspect of the demand for the abroga- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris, and that is the 
suggestion that by such a move the power of 
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the Navy would be greatly augmented. Peo- 
ple would expect the Fleet to work even 
more miracles than they did in the last war. 
Lord Balfour said that he was given to un- 
derstand, by those who had more intimate 
technical knowledge, that goods which were 
really enemy’s goods, could be disguised by 
modern methods out of all recognition as 
neutral goods; and his criticism was that 
Lord Wester Wemyss had rather underrated 
the part which the British Fleet played in 
the war. But for the Fleet, said Lord Bal- 
four, the late war could not have lasted a 
year; the French resistance would not have 
been possible without our command of the 
seas. As to the point made that Germany 
did not send out privateers in the late war, 
this was not because of any Treaty, nor 
fear of their being treated as pirates, but 
because of her lack of oversea ports and 
ships. Assuredly, she would have done so if 
she had had the means, and we ought not 
lightly to make it easier for other Powers 
to do so in a future war. 


British Naval Policy 
and New Construction 


The Engineer, November 25.—As an- 
nounced in Parliament last week, the Gov- 
ernment has decided that, “in the light of 
the situation disclosed at the recent Geneva 
Naval Conference,” it is not necessary or 
desirable to lay down more than one cruiser 
in the present financial year. Of the other 
two cruisers which were to have been or- 
dered, the “A” class ship of 10,000 tons is 
to be canceled outright, while the “B” ship, 
of 8,000 tons, may be: held over for in- 
clusion in next year’s program. The an- 
nouncement is of considerable importance 
from more than one point of view. When 
the Admiralty’s building program came be- 
fore Parliament in August, 1925, it was 
made clear that this measure provided for 
the absolute minimum of new construction 
that would be needed during the succeeding 
five years if the Navy were to be maintained 
at adequate strength. The Admiralty, we 
were told, viewed the existing situation with 
some disquietude. From 1919 to 1923, in- 
clusive, naval shipbuilding had remained 
virtually at a standstill in this country, while 
throughout that period the dockyards of 
certain other Powers had been throbbing 
with activity. As a consequence, our Navy 
was slowly but surely sinking into a state 


of obsolescence. So far as capital ships 
were concerned, this process was checked 
by the Washington Treaty, but the Treaty 
did not affect lighter craft, the relative 
status of which had been greatly enhanced 
by the restriction placed upon capital ships. 
Our newest cruisers were those which had 
been laid down during the war, and some 
had deteriorated as the result of arduous 
service. All were outclassed in speed by 
the post-war ships of other Powers. More- 
over, the adoption at Washington of a stand- 
ard type of cruiser, displacing 10,000 tons 
and mounting 8-inch guns, automatically re- 
duced the value of our cruiser fleet, which 
consisted almost entirely of vessels under 
6,000 tons, carrying nothing heavier than 
6-inch guns. Clearly, therefore, the con- 
struction of new cruisers could not be fur- 
ther delayed save at the risk of losing con- 
trol of the trade routes, upon which the life 
of the Empire depends. In 1924, therefore, 
the Labor Administration, then in office, 
approved the building of five 10,000-ton 
ships, known as the “County” class. In the 
following year the five-year program was 
introduced. Irrespective of smaller vessels 
—e.g., twenty-seven destroyers and twenty- 
four submarines—it provided for sixteen 
cruisers. Nine of these were to be of the 
“County” or “A” class; the other seven 
were of a modified design, displacing about 
8,000 tons, but also mounting 8-inch guns. 
In the same year the Australian Govern- 
ment, spurred into action by the threatened 
abandonment of the Singapore base, or- 
dered two 10,000-ton cruisers on its own 
account. It seemed, therefore, that the 
naval forces of the Empire would be aug- 
mented a few years hence by twenty-three 
ocean-going cruisers, with a uniform arma- 
ment of 8-inch guns. 

As the essential trade routes have a total 
length of 80,000 miles, this provision of new 
tonnage could hardly be deemed excessive. 
It would, in fact, have been demonstrably 
insufficient but for two circumstances. First, 
our substantial reserve of older but still 
serviceable cruising ships; secondly, the ab- 
sence of any storm clouds on the naval 
horizon. Although the political barometer is 
notoriously as unstable as its meteorological 
counterpart, the second factor is one that 
always has exerted, and always must exert, 
a decisive influence on naval policy. There 
have been times when both the actions and 
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the words of foreign neighbors compelled 
us in- self-defense to look to the state of our 
Navy. For at least half a century before the 
Great War we were never wholly free from 
a threat to our naval security from one 
quarter or another. First it was France, 
then France and Russia together, and finally 
Germany. Those were the days when both 
common prudence and political sagacity con- 
strained us to match keel for keel, and to 
provide an ample margin to boot. More 
than one effort was made to end this pro- 
vocative and expensive shipbuilding rivalry 
by international agreement, but to no pur- 

se. The abortive Hague Conferences 
and the equally vain attempts to come to a 
naval understanding with Germany con- 
vinced our people that Nelson’s aphorism 
still held good: “There is no better negoti- 
ator in the councils of Europe than a fleet 
of English battleships.” But in recent years 
a marked change has taken place in the po- 
litical interrelationship of the Great Powers. 
This change is due in part to associations 
which have survived the war, and in part to 
the growing influence of the economic ele- 
ment. Twenty years ago the mere sugges- 
tion that Great Britain should accept naval 
equality with any other country in the world 
would have been repudiated with derision by 
nearly all Britons, without distinction of 
party. Yet what seemed unthinkable then 
is now, in principle at least, an accomplished 
fact, and no one in this country sleeps less 
soundly at nights because of that fact. A 
fixed ratio of battleship tonnage as between 
ourselves, the United States, Japan, France, 
and Italy, was agreed to six years since. 
Is it, then, any wonder that thoughtful men 
in each of those countries should continue 
to urge the extension of this restrictive sys- 
tem to armaments in general? It is true 
that the hopes inspired by the success of the 
Washington Conference were momentarily 
dashed at Geneva last summer. It is no less 
true that later events seem to be vindicating 
the judgment of those who declined to take 
a tragic view of the Geneva affair. The era 
of unbridled naval competition which then 
seemed to be imminent has not yet dawned. 
Since the Conference adjourned not one of 
the three Powers represented has authorized 
a single new keel. On the contrary, Great 
Britain has dropped two important ships 
from her current program, because of “the 
Situation disclosed at the recent Confer- 
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ence.” Baron Saito, the Japanese statesman 
who represented his country so ably at 
Geneva, continues to advocate a fresh effort 
to reach agreement; and with rare excep- 
tions the most influential organs of the 
American press are preaching moderation in 
respect of new naval construction. In some 
quarters at home the government’s action 
has aroused strong criticism. We are not 
sure, however, that the critics apprehend the 
situation. The British Government and 
people earnestly desire to avoid any sem- 
blance of naval rivalry with the United 
States. The American Government, judg- 
ing from recent utterances by its spokes- 
men, is equally disinclined to set the pace in 
naval armament. Nevertheless, being com- 
mitted to the principle of equality in naval 
power, it is apparently resolved to attain 
such equality, preferably by agreement, but 
if that be impossible, then by actual build- 
ing. As we have already acknowledged 
America’s claim to a co-equal measure of 
strength at sea, it is obviously wise policy 
on our part to leave the door open for 
further negotiation on this subject. By 
dropping two cruisers from this year’s 
building scheme we have offered America 
convincing proof of our sincerity. We are 
very sure that the gesture will evoke a gen- 
erous response. 

It cannot be said that the omission of 
these two ships—only one of which is defi- 
nitely canceled—exposes us to serious risk. 
When announcing the decision, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was careful to state 
that it was not “necessary” to lay down 
more than one cruiser this year. The fact 
is that current foreign programs are, with- 
out exception, considerably behind time. Of 
the eight American cruisers that were au- 
thorized in 1924, only five had been laid 
down up to last month, and orders for the 
remaining three have been placed only re- 
cently. The four Japanese 10,000-ton ships 
are making slow progress, and are not likely 
to be completed before 1929 at the earliest. 
The corresponding French ships are at least 
twelve months in arrear, and no credits 
have been voted as yet for the present year’s 
quota of new tonnage. In these circum- 
stances, the deletion of one cruiser and the 
postponement of another is not calculated 
to prejudice national security, and if, as is 
possible, it should prove to be the first step 
towards a comprehensive agreement with 
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America and Japan on the naval issue, the 
sacrifice will have been more than worth 
while. On the other hand, the loss to in- 
dustry is severe enough. The “A” class 
cruiser, which was to have been built by 
contract, was priced at about £2,000,000, 
two-thirds of which would have gone in 
wages. The shipbuilding and allied indus- 
tries of Great Britain have, indeed, been 
the chief sufferers from naval disarmament, 
a fact of which the world has just been re- 
minded by the circumstances that led up to 
the Vickers-Armstrong amalgamation. 


Fog-Piercing 
Neon Beacon 


Christian Science Monitor, December 5. 
—Fog, one of the greatest existing hazards 
to aviators, may lose some of its terror as 
the result of the development of a new type 
quartz neon ‘gas-filled lamp by research en- 
gineers of the General Electric Company. 

This lamp, which resembles a ball of red- 
dish orange fire when in use, emits practi- 
cally all its visible radiation in the long 
wavelengths, which tests have been shown 
to have greater fog penetrating possibilities. 

A few days ago, when an especially heavy 
fog settled over Schenectady and buildings 
were not visible at a distance of 500 feet, 
the red glow of this new light could be 
vividly seen for a distance of half a mile. 

Another feature of the new lamp is that 
it operates from a low voltage, practically 
the same as used in household illumination, 
whereas previous type neon lamps such as 
used in signs require a very high voltage 
often as much as 15,000 volts. Such 
voltages are not only dangerous but neces- 
sitate special equipment to produce them. 

“The low voltage, made possible by the 
use of a hot cathode which supplies suffi- 
cient electron emission in the lamp to supply 
the current for the luminous discharge will 
also tend to lengthen the life of the lamp.” 
C. G. Found, who developed the new lamp 
in the research laboratory, said, “We have 
also found in tests that there is less tendency 
for the neon gas to disappear and blacken 
the lamp when low voltages are used. One 
of these hot cathode lamps has now operated 
for 3,000 hours without attention.” 

Dr. Saul Dushman, who has made a spe- 
cial study of light production from gase- 
ous discharges for the General Electric 
Company, stated that the neon lamp is the 


most efficient means known for generating 
red light. 

The beacon lamp consists of a small 
quartz tube wound in a close spiral one and 
one-half inches in diameter. This is done 
to produce a greater concentrated brilliancy 
so when the lamp is placed in one of the 
standard twenty-four-inch airport beacons 
or searchlight reflectors, it will produce a 
narrower and more penetrating beam of 
light than if the light source were larger. 

“We don’t know yet how far this red 
light can be seen. However, a neon lamp of 
a different type with but half the candle- 
power, was reported seen by an aviator on 
a clear night at a distance of seventy-five 
miles,” Mr. Found explained. “We are going 
to place this new light and one of the stand- 
ard white light airport beacons on the roof 
of one of our tall factory buildings here in 
Schenectady. When this is done, we hope 
to learn more definitely from tests the ad- 
vantages of the neon lamp. We do feel, be- 
cause of the contrast in color, the red light 
will be helpful to aviators in more easily 
picking up guiding beacons and landing 
fields at a distance.” 

Quartz was used in the lamp because of 
the heat generated in its operation. The 
temperature is about 1,200 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which is above the fusion point of glass. 
Quartz can stand temperatures up to 2,000 
degrees before it will begin to deteriorate. 


Current Articles and Books 


“The UX-222 Shield-Grid Tube,” QST of 
December. 

“The Application of X-rays to the study 
of the Crystalline Structure of Materials,” 
Sir William H. Bragg, K.B.E., in Jnstitu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers Proceedings, 
No. 3, 1927. 

“The Royal Naval Reserve and its Fu- 
ture,” Captain Sir David Wilson-Barker, 
Kut. R.D., R.N.R. 

“The Auxiliary Patrol in Peacetime,” 
Lieutenant T. D. Manning, R.N.V.R. 

“The Air Exercises, 1927,” Flight Lieu- 
tenant W. T. S. Williams. 

“Air Umpiring,” Flight Lieutenant J. A. 
McDonald. 

“Airship Design,” C. P. Burgess. 

“Navigational Wireless” : a treatise on di- 
rection finding, S. H. Long. 

“The Outlawry of War”: a treatise on 
world peace, C. C. Morrison. 
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From DECEMBER I TO JANUARY I 
PREPARED BY PROFESSOR ALLAN Westcott, U. S. Navat ACADEMY 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
POWERS 


Mexico Mopiries Or, Law.—On De- 
cember 27 the Mexican Chamber of Depu- 
ties passed unanimously a bill submitted by 
President Calles amending Articles 14 and 
15 of the Mexican Oil Law, which have 
been the chief obstacles to continued opera- 
tion of American oil companies in Mexico. 
The amendments have the effect of continu- 
ing American oil rights acquired before 
1917 for an unlimited time, or for the pe- 
riods of contracts with surface owners, 
rather than for a limited period of fifty 
years as stipulated in the original law. The 
action of the Chamber was in line with the 
recent decision of the Mexican Supreme 
Court, which, as regarded the case before 
it, declared Articles 14 and 15 unconstitu- 
tional because retroactive. 

This move of the Calles government was 
received in Washington as a welcome indi- 
cation of the more friendly feeling in Mex- 
ico which appears to have developed since 
the appointment of Ambassador Morrow 
and the visit of Colonel Lindbergh. 


New Treaty WitH France.—lIndica- 
tions at the close of December were that 
the arbitration treaty between the United 
States and France first negotiated by Sec- 
retary of State Elihu Root would be re- 
newed at its expiration on February 6, with 
changes in its terms which would give it a 
broader application. A draft of the new 
treaty which was presented by Secretary 
Kellogg to the French Ambassador at the 
close of December contains a preamble ex- 
pressing the desire of the two nations “to 
banish war forever” between them. The re- 


mainder of the treaty was summarized in 
the press as follows: 

I. That the French and United States 
Governments engage to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration by means of an inter- 
national commission of arbitration. 

2. That differences of a juridical nature 
which do not concern the treaty will be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague (the World 
Court) for arbitration or to other tribunals 
to which the disputants may agree—under 
the reservation that the United States Sen- 
ate approve this arrangement and that it is 
compatible with the constitutional laws of 
France. 

3. That this treaty of arbitration will not 
be applicable in three instances : 

A. To questions concerning the in- 
terior politics of both signatory nations. 

B. To any international complications 
involving a third power. 

C. To any problems to which the 

Monroe Doctrine applies. 

In a letter accompanying the draft treaty, 
Secretary Kellogg made reference to For- 
eign Minister Briand’s idea of a treaty 
“outlawing war” between the two countries. 
Mr. Kellogg further suggested that, al- 
though France and the United States would 
be the first to sign the proposed treaty, it 
might well be made a multi-lateral pact, 
which other nations could feel free to join. 

This proposal was in line with suggestions 
made by Senator Borah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
when the draft was presented to that com- 
mittee. One of the objections to an anti- 
war agreement with a single power such as 
France, has been that it would tie the hands 
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of our government in case France became 
involved in war with some third power 
whose interests went hand in hand with 
those of the United States. This objection 
is met by the second clause of the third arti- 
cle as outlined above. It will be seen that 
problems involving the Monroe Doctrine are 
excluded ; and that the clause about submis- 
sion of disputes to the World Court is made 
subject to approval of the senate. 


Greek Dest FuNnpEep.—Announcement 
was made in Washington on December 5 
that an agreement had been reached in ac- 
cordance with which the Greek debt of 
$15,000,000 to the United States would be 
funded at three per cent over sixty-two 
years. Greece was at the same time prom- 
ised an additional loan of $12,000,000, to be 
repaid in twenty years at four per cent. The 
Greek debt arose from advances made 
equally by the United States, Great Britain, 
and France in 1918 to finance the military 
operations of Greece against the Central 
Powers. Greek expenditures, however, con- 
siderably exceeded the sums actually paid 
over, and thus Greece justified her request 
for a further loan. 


STIMSON GOVERNOR OF PHILIPPINES.— 
President Coolidge on December 13 ap- 
pointed Colonel Henry L. Stimson, of New 
York, governor general of the Philippine Is- 
lands to succeed Major General Leonard 
Wood. The Philippines remain under the 
War Department, but their administration is 
now put in civilian rather than military 
hands. Colonel Stimson’s experience ad- 
mirably fits him for the position. He was 
Secretary of War in 1911-1913 under Presi- 
dent Taft, served as a colonel of artillery 
in the World War, and was recently Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s special envoy to Nicaragua. 


WORK OF LEAGUE COUNCIL 


CouNCIL’s DECEMBER SESSION.—The for- 
ty-eighth session of the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva closed on De- 
cember 12, after reaching a temporary solu- 
tion of the Polish-Lithuanian dispute and 
settling several other vexing though minor 
problems. During the session there was 
some informal discussion of a proposal to 
remove the League Secretariat from Geneva 
to Vienna. It was said at least ninety per 
cent of the delegates would favor such a 
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change, which would mean among other 
things the saving of large expenditure for 
a headquarters building at Geneva. It was 
expected that, with the approval of Premier 
Mussolini, the meeting on March 15 would 
be held in Rome. 


ARBITRATION AND SECURITY CoMMISsiIon, 
—The Arbitration and Security Commis- 
sion for a Disarmament Conference at its 
complishment of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion in a Disarmament Conference at its 
meeting early in December, and the person- 
nel of which is much the same as that of 
the Preparatory Commission, was scheduled 
to hold its first meeting on February 20. It 
will probably remain in session until the Pre- 
paratory Commission meets again on March 
15. The United States declined to be repre- 
sented in the Security Commission, or to 
have an observer present, it being pointed 
out that American policy did not favor our 
joining in any treaty guaranteeing other na- 
tions against aggression, nor was the Ameri- 
can Government directly concerned in prob- 
lems of security, which were chiefly Euro- 
pean. The United States Government will 
continue to take part in the negotiations for 
armament limitation, maintaining its ad- 
vocacy of regional agreements for land 
forces, and separate action by the naval 
powers for sea forces. An appropriation of 
$70,000 was carried in the December De- 
ficiency Bill to pay the expenses of the 
American delegation. 


PottsH-LITHUANIAN Accorp.—At the 
session of the League Council on December 
IO an agreement was reached which pro- 
vided for ending the technical state of war 
that has existed between Lithuania and Po- 
land since the seizure of Vilna by Polish 
irregulars in 1921. The agreement followed 
a brief but dramatic meeting earlier in the 
day, at which Marshal Pilsudski of Poland 
bluntly demanded of Premier Waldemaris 
of Lithuania, an answer to the question, “Is 
it peace or war?” Both premiers were then 
persuaded to accept a plan for resumption of 
diplomatic relations, with provision that the 
final settlement of the Vilna question should 
be in no way affected thereby. Complaints 
regarding the treatment of Lithuanian 
minorities in Poland, chiefly clergymen in 
the Vilna district, will be investigated by a 
special committee appointed by the Council. 
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Polish opinion appeared convinced that 
Marshal Pilsudski had won a diplomatic 
victory, and that a future settlement of the 
Vilna question would not remove the district 
from Polish control. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Kine DecLares AGAINST NAVAL ExPAN- 
sion.—In the King’s speech on December 
22, proroguing Parliament until February 
2, the point of chief interest was his state- 
ment of the government’s decision against 
increased naval expenditures. As a review 
of the year from the cabinet standpoint, the 
speech was criticized by the anti-Baldwin 
press as chiefly a record of failures, includ- 
ing the dropping of House of Lords reform, 
the rejection of the new prayer book, and 
the failure of the naval conference at 
Geneva. 


NavaL Parity Issue.—Writing in the 
January Harper’s Magazine on “The Out- 
look After Geneva,” Mr. William Howard 
Gardiner, vice-president of the Navy 
League, gives a clear statement of the con- 
ditions which justify the United States in 
standing for naval equality with Great Brit- 
ain. An idea of the contents is given by the 
following summary paragraph from the ar- 
ticle : 

“In the broadest terms, the situation un- 
derlying naval differences at Geneva is 
somewhat as follows: The one hundred and 
twenty million people of the United States 
and the forty odd millions in the United 
Kingdom are similarly dependent for home 
defense on essential military supplies from 
overseas; both peoples import more food 
than they export, although America is not 
yet nearly as dependent in this respect ; both 
depend about equally on imported crude ma- 
terials necessary for current industry, 
bought largely in competition with each 
other; both sell exported manufactures to 
about the same value in the competitive mar- 
kets of the world; and in this world-wide 
rivalry for materials and markets transport 
is the factor essential to success, the total 
tonnage of British salt-water shipping being 
about one and a half times that of the 
United States, while the value of American 
deep-sea trade is much more than twice that 
of the British Isles.” 

The article takes up in detail the Geneva 
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differences over cruiser tonnage and gun 
calibers, and ends with the suggestion that 
it would be well for England “to accept 
parity cordially rather than force America 
to become a sea power commensurate to our 
capacity.” 
ITALY 

Lira ON Gotp Basis.—On December 20 
the Italian Government announced the 
stabilization of the lira on a gold basis at 
nineteen to the dollar, or a little over five 
cents each. The Government has accumu- 
lated a reserve, including credits abroad, 
amounting to ninety-four per cent of the 
money in circulation. The stabilization was 
accompanied by an upward trend in govern- 
ment securities. 


FRANCO-ITALIAN RAPPROCHEMENT.— 
During December there was much discus- 
sion of the possibilities of a definite under- 
standing between France and Italy, which 
would serve to counteract the jealousy and 
friction arising from their rivalry in the 
Balkans, North Africa and elsewhere. M. 
Briand in a speech on November 30, de- 
clared his willingness to meet Premier Mus- 
solini at any time. The latter remarked 
subsequently that a cordial understanding 
between France and Italy was “possible and 
indeed necessary,” and that a meeting be- 
tween the premiers would be logical “when 
diplomacy had completed the preliminary 
work,” 

Among the possible measures to create 
better feeling between the two Latin coun- 
tries, the transfer to Italy of the French 
mandate in Syria was suggested. With her 
stationary population and immense African 
responsibilities, France can do little for 
Syria and finds the mandate a costly burden, 
whereas Italy might possibly take over the 
mandate to advantage and look upon it as 
some compensation for her lost opportuni- 
ties in North Africa. 


SOVIET REPUBLIC 


Opposition OusTep By CoMMUNISTS.— 
As anticipated by the previous action of the 
Party Executive Committee, the Communist 
Party Congress meeting in Moscow during 
December voted to expel the leaders of the 
opposition movement within the party. 
Ninety-eight in all were expelled, including 
not only Trotsky and Zinovieff but also 
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Rakovsky, recent ambassador to France; 
Karl Radek, the leading propagandist; and 
Kemenev, who had held various cabinet of- 
fices. 

As is well known, these opposition leaders 
held that the promotion of world revolution 
should not be sacrificed to the immediate 
welfare of the Soviet state, whereas Stalin, 
following Lenine as leader in practical con- 
trol, favors at least a temporary policy of 
compromise with the capitalistic powers. 


CHINA 


Revo_tt 1n Canton.—On December 11 
and 12 mobs in Canton, instigated by Rus- 
sian agents, seized control of the city, 
opened the jails and engaged in general loot 
and pillage. Most of the troops of Chang 
Fak-wei, the dictator of the city, were ab- 
sent at the time preparing against a threat- 
ened attack from Kwangsi province. On 
the third day after the outbreak these troops 
re-established control of the city and within 
a week 600 or more of the rioters were put 
to death. During the uprising foreigners 
were protected by naval forces in the for- 
eign concession at Shameen, and seem to 
have suffered little injury. After the return 
of the troops, however, the Soviet consulate 
was raided and the consul’s family, Russian 
subordinates, and Chinese employees were 
put to death. 


Break WitTxH Soviets.—On December 
10, just before the disorder at Canton, the 
Kuomintang Executive Committee at Nan- 
king had already decided on a definite break 
with Soviet Russia, and had prepared a note 
to Moscow requesting the immediate with- 
drawal of Soviet consulates and commercial 
agencies from all Chinese territory under 
Nationalist control. This note was made 
public and despatched on December 13. 
Later press reports stated that only two 
Soviet commercial organizations, a Russian 
tea exporting house and the Chinese East- 
ern Railway offices, were to be allowed to 
remain at Shanghai. Other concerns were 
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to be forced to liquidate, including the Dal. 
bank, the Soviet Trade Mission, and the 
Russian insurance agency. Germany was to 
take over Soviet consular affairs. 

At the time of rupture of diplomatic re. 
lations, Nationalist leaders declared that 
Soviet agents were chiefly responsible for 
the Canton revolt, and papers seized in the 
Soviet consulate at Canton showed that 
Communist recruits in the city had been 
promised $20 each. 


CHIANG KalI-SHEK AGAIN IN CONTROL, 
—As a result of the conference of National. 
ist leaders at Nanking early in December, 
General Chiang Kai-shek was again chosen 
to direct the Nationalist military operations, 
though in a civil rather than a military posi- 
tion. Further reorganization of the Nan- 
king Government was indicated by the resig- 
nation late in December of two cabinet mem- 
bers, Foreign Minister C. C. Wu and Fi- 
nance Minister Sun Fo, a son of Sun Yat- 
sen. These changes, it was said, marked 
the rapidly increasing influence of the 
Christian general, Feng Yu-hsiang, in the 
councils of the Nationalist party. Another 
general conference of the Nationalist lead- 
ers was set for January 3. 


Protest AGAINST Rartway Loan.—Agi- 
tation in China against the reported plan of 
a loan of $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 by the 
J. P. Morgan interests to the Southern Man- 
churian Railway found expression on De- 
cember 4 in a direct protest sent by Foreign 
Minister Wu, of Nanking, to Secretary Kel- 
logg. The note declared that the railway 
was being used by Japan as an instrument 
for “political-economic control and exploita- 
tion of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia,” 
and that government permission for such a 
loan would be a departure from traditional 
American policy. The U. S. Department of 
State subsequently announced that no appli- 
cation for permission to make the loan had 
been made, or passed upon by the depart- 
ment. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Save money by placing your orders for all books, whether professional or not, with the Institute 
Book Department, which will supply any obtainable naval, professional or scientific books, and not 
only save you money but will save the purchaser a great deal of inconvenience by having one source 


of supply. 


LIFE IN A MAN-OF-WAR;; Or, Scenes 
in “Old Ironsides” During Her Cruise in 
the Pacific, By a Foretop Man. With an 
Editor’s Preface by Elliot Snow, Rear 
Admiral, (C. C.) U.S.N. (Ret.) Limited 
edition of 750 copies. Illustrated, 288 pp., 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. $10. 


REVIEWED By CAPTAIN G. J. RowctiFr, 
U. S. Navy 


Rear Admiral Elliot Snow, (C.C.) U. S. 
Navy, Ret., has acted as editor in reproduc- 
ing verbatim this book which was originally 
published anonymously in 1841. This same 
sort of thing was done by Garrity in the re- 
production of that pleasant, but anonymous, 
book entitled My Unknown Chum—Ague- 
cheek; and both of these books are alike in 
that they present a series of pictures of itin- 
erancy. It may be that the author of Life 
m a Man-of-War was inspired by Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast which was pub- 
lished in 1840, during the time the cruise 
was going on of which the “Foretop man” 
writes. He spreads before us the sailor’s 
life in the man-of-war in those days in much 
the same detail that life in a sailing ship was 
described by Dana. Perhaps the author in- 
tended this to be a companion volume. 

Life in a Man-of-War presents in its 
chapters pictures of daily life aboard the 
Constitution on a cruise which started from 
Norfolk, Virginia, April 10, 1839, continued 
to the Pacific, and after a trip of 45,000 
miles, returned to Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
October 31, 1841. The book has no great 
literary merit. There are faults in composi- 
tion and the style is sometimes redundant 
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and often stilted, with what the rhetoricians 
call “fine writing.” There is included a con- 
siderable amount of bad poetry which seems 
to have been in the nature of a habit dur- 
ing the period covered, especially on board 
men-of-war. 

Nevertheless, those who go to sea will en- 
joy reading this book, perhaps one picture 
at a time, forgetting its literary faults in 
receiving the impressions of the faithful 
pictures which the author gives us of inci- 
dents in the man-of-warsman’s life of those 
days, with its simple pleasures, comparative 
hardships, and inevitable vices. We come 
face to face with customs of which we have 
seen the result but for which we never ap- 
preciated the reason. We find too that 
many things of today have their prototypes 
of yesterday. 

Early in the book we learn that the Navy 
Yard work on the Constitution was poor, 
and as a consequence, the ship’s company 
had to do again much of the work about her 
rigging. There are three pages of poetry 
about the troubles of a discontented marine. 
As early as page 26 we learn that soup can 
be made very palatable by the addition of 
whiskey; in fact, that the virtue of the 
recipe is in direct proportion to the amount 
of whiskey available, the particular occasion 
being the purchase of large turtles in the 
Caymans from which soup was made with 
the assistance of spirits donated by the gen- 
erous captain to help the occasion. 

On page 31, we recognize a friend of to- 
day in the result of economy, our sailor 
friend stating his opinion of those who are 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” The sub- 
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ject of prohibition comes in for considerable 
discussion, as does also poor pay. 

Each sub-chapter commences with its 
quoted couplet and presents a specific topic. 
Thus we run the gamut of sailor days, cov- 
ering the following interesting circumstances 
and events: up anchor, underway, making 
sail, man overboard, reefing topsails, man- 
ning yards, infantry drill on board, a ship’s 
funeral, the liberty party, ship’s literature, 
an auction, amateur theatricals, the ship’s 
literati, the ship’s politicians, the barber shop 
gossip, pets, whaling, smuggling liquor, flog- 
ging with the cat, grog, etc. 

The salty reader will be sure that the re- 
printing of this curious product of one of the 
Constitution’s men was well worth the doing. 

Eprtor’s Note: The following additional com- 
ment on the book discussed above has been received 


from Rear Admiral E. H. C. Leutze, U. S. Nav 
(Retired), a member of the class of 1867, U.S.N. 


A splendid description of life on board of 
a Man-of-War in the old days. 

Many old memories are revived by read- 
ing it, for some of the scenes described were 
still in vogue in my earlier days when one 
still made all long, and often short voyages, 
under sail, though the vessels had steam 
power. 

Notably were the lee gangway gatherings 
as described in Bill Garnet’s yarn. There 
were games, singing and such music as there 
were instruments for, and spinning yarns. 

The pictures opposite pages 40 and 48 
have no connection with the text of the book 
but I suppose were introduced to illustrate 
similar gatherings on board the Constitution. 

I have however, always understood that 
the picture opposite 48 was taken in Annap- 
olis on board the old Wyoming when at- 
tached to the Naval Academy and the men 
shown in the picture were chosen from the 
old shell-backs stationed at the Academy to 
impress the midshipmen. These men were 
all veterans of the Civil War. The decks on 
which these men are sitting and their gen- 
eral surroundings do not look like those of a 
vessel in commission. 


NAVIGATOR—THE STORY OF NA- 
THANIEL BOWDITCH OF SALEM. 
By Alfred Stanford. Published by William 
Morrow & Company, New York. Price 
$2.50. 
The name of Nathaniel Bowditch is so 
well known to those of us who follow the 
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sea that it needs no introduction. Indeed, 
it is so familiar that his book is more com- 
monly referred to by us as just “Bowditch” 
rather than by its true title, The Americay 
Practical Navigator. 

To write an interesting life of a great 
mathematician is a difficult task at best! 
The author, however, has achieved remark- 
able success in a book which is more a his- 
torical novel than a biography. Against a 
vivid background of old Salem, the charac. 
ters are so well drawn as to live and breathe 
again in the atmosphere of old sailing ship 
days and East India cargoes. 

The life of Nathaniel Bowditch is traced 
from his birth to the achievement of the 
“fixed idea” of his career—to discover and 
publish a simple means of navigation that 
would speed up the voyages to the East and 
lead to the building of bigger and better 
ships for this trade. 

The era of the famous old clipper ships 
is shown as following close upon the heels 
of Bowditch’s successful mastery of the art 
of navigation, and this success is dramati- 
cally portrayed in the last chapter. Here the 
Putnam, a ship given over to the command 
of Bowditch for an experimental voyage, 
enters port after a record breaking run from 
Java. 

Bowditch appears in Salem one stormy 
winter’s night long before his ship is ex- 
pected to return. It was inconceivable to 
anyone that a captain could have brought 
his ship into port through the blinding snow 
of the bitter gale that raged. 

The presence of Bowditch in Salem on 
such a night was taken to be a certain indi- 
cation that the Putnam had been lost in the 
gale and that her captain owed his exist- 
ence purely to a fortunate rescue. Nothing 
but the presence of his ship safely moored 
to the wharf could convince Salem that 
excellent astronomical sights, taken before 
the storm shut in, had enabled Bowditch to 
accomplish what no other sea captain of his 
time would have dared attempt. 

The Navigator is well done. The char- 
acters and scenes of old Salem are por- 
trayed with a vividness that should’ create 
in the reader’s mind a lasting impression of 
Bowditch and the interesting age in which 


he lived. 
A.S.W. 
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Distinguished Graduates in Civil Life 


Author, born in St. Louis, November 10, 1871, son of Edward Spaulding and Emma 


Bell (Blaine) C. 


Century for June, entitled, “Mr. Keegan’s Elopement.”’ 





Winston Churchill 


Married Mabel H. Hall, October 22, 1895. He entered the U. S. 
Naval Academy as a Naval Cadet 1890, graduated 1804, and resigned September 11, | 
1894. His first short story (and it was a Navy one) appeared two years later in the 


He is the author of The Celeb- | 


rity, 1898; Richard Carvel, 1899; The Crisis, 1901; The Crossing, 1904; Mr. Crewe’s | 


Career, 1908; A Modern Chronicle, 1910 








; The Inside of the Cup, 1913; A Far Country, 
1915; The Dwelling Place of Light, 1917; The Traveller in War Time, 1918; Dr. Jona- 
than (play), 1919; The Crisis (Pocket American and English Classics), 1921. 
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Many ships had passed through the Straits of Magellan prior 


The Straits of to February 8, 1908, but never before had a naval force of such 
Magellan Twenty strength made the passage. 
Years Ago The principal difficulty to be encountered was the navigation of 


so many ships in close formation, in restricted waters, unknown 
currents and frequent changes of course—for should fog or heavy snow set in before 
the last long reach was made, there was nothing to do but to keep on steaming—the 
water was too deep for anchoring. As a matter of fact, fog did set in on the last reach 
and the fleet was in a dense fog for hours until well out into the Pacific. 

The details in our colored frontispiece are perfect. The white stars in the senior 
admiral’s flag (Evans) are clearly visible as is the red flag of the next junior admiral 
(Emory), in the fifth ship (Georgia). 

The scene depicts the fleet passing from one reach to the next with the towering peaks 
on either side covered with snow and greenish ice of the glaciers. 

It is hoped that some day the Navy Department will take the necessary steps to 
obtain this beautiful historical painting. 


The terrible accidents occurring at naval target practice during the years 

The S-4 1903-1907, when our gunnery was being rejuvenated, were all but for- 

Tragedy gotten by the younger generation, until recalled by one on the Mississippi 
a few years ago. 

Loud were the cries from Congress, the press and the public against the practices 
and they would have been prohibited had it not been for the energetic efforts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the then Lieutenant Sims. 

On a bright sunny afternoon, over twenty years ago on the Esperanza Bank off 
Cape Cruz, south coast of Cuba, the battleship Kearsarge was steaming across the tar- 
get range. The officers of her sister ship, friendly competitors, were watching through 
glasses, counting from a distance five miles away the number of shots fired per minute, 
for they, on the following morning were to do their trick. Suddenly, after the Kear- 
sarge had completed her run, there was a great cloud of smoke seen issuing from her for- 
ward turret. 

Communication was not so rapid in those days as now, and late that night the Ken- 
tucky heard the sad news of the loss of nearly twenty-five officers and men—but nothing 
came as to why or how the accident had occurred! 

The sister ship went on the range the next morning, her youthful officers and still 
more youthful crews tense with suppressed excitement but, nevertheless, clear headed 
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and cool—here and there among them might have been seen moistened pieces of en- 
gine room waste sticking out of dungaree pockets—to insert in the mouth to keep out the 
hot and deadly poisonous gas should the same accident befall them. 

The ship made a new world’s record! 

This same spirit has been present from the very beginning of the Navy and is true 
today in the submarine and aviation branches. 

No matter what the accident, no matter what the cause, no matter whose the responsj- 
bility, the Navy’s morale cannot be impaired. 

The Navy feels the loss of shipmates no less keenly than any others save those of 
the immediate family. Neither is it careless of life and always willing to “take a chance” 
for we know not when our own time may come. 

When the spirit of “playing the game safe” creeps into the Navy, that day marks the 
end of the service. 


Sounds fantastic, does it not? The Secretary knows of a high 


Circulation of grade magazine today with a circulation of nearly one and a half 
“Proceedings” Half millions, which twenty-two years ago had less than one-fifth of the 
A Million? PROCEEDINGS’ circulation today. What has this to do with our 


circulation, may well be asked. 

Just this. The field of the ProceEepInGs is one of infinite potential possibilities—both 
in textual subjects and in illustrations. As technical education spreads and increases, 
the closer the public is drawn to the Navy and its activities—past and present. 

For example, one enthusiastic civilian member, who joined in recent months, has been 
the cause of so many of his friends joining the Institute, that should every one of 
our members succeed in obtaining new members at the same rate our circulation and 
membership would be over 600,000 in less than a year! 

It is your organization—make it what it should be. 


Nearly a year and a half ago, when the Chinese and Nicaraguan 

Pictures of the questions were on the front pages, and before the new PROCEED- 

Senior Officers InNGs had been adopted, an enterprising photo news service sent us 

on approval some photographs of the senior naval officers on the 

two respective stations. We were forced to return the photos with our thanks and 

added that “in accordance with long established policy,” the PRrocrEpines did not pub- 
lish any pictures of living naval officers—only dead ones was the inference. 

Last fall we decided to publish the photographs (such as we could obtain) of those 
officers recently involved in the changes of duties and stations afloat. 

We have had quite an unexpected response—from many young officers—the sub- 
stance of which was: that the innovation was fine and much appreciated by the younger 
officers as, in most cases, the flag officer was but a name to them—usually at the end of 
an order or signed to a radio dispatch or signal; that they were much interested in seeing 
what the officer looked like, and consequently felt an increased personal interest in the 
command, of which they were so small a part. 

This was a reaction quite unexpected, for in our younger days the Navy was not so 
large but that the youngsters knew by sight most of the flag officers. 

We have had letters also from our associate members in appreciation of the intro- 
duction of this feature. 
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Beginning with this number, arrangements have been made to 
Colored Frontis- have colored frontispieces each month. These will be works of 
pieces art and no expense is being spared to obtain the finest four-color 


process work in this country. 

Arrangements are being made also to provide these colored pictures on a suitable white 
stock, nine inches by twelve inches, framed or unframed, and from samples we have had 
framed, we can say without exaggeration, that they are beautiful. 

When arrangements have been completed, announcement will be made in these pages 
as to how our readers may obtain them. 


We are pleased to announce that the Insitute’s new book, by 


The Maury Book Associate Professor Charles L. Lewis, U. S. Naval Academy, 
Meets With Matthew Fontaine Maury: Pathfinder of the Seas, has met with 
Excellent Reception an initial success, both financially and in the splendid reviews 


which have appeared. 

The book is handsomely gotten out from the bookmaker’s point of view with a pleas- 
ing paper jacket descriptive of its contents. 

The front inside cover and the page facing it has for a lining a reproduction (re- 
duced) of Maury’s first chart and the back inside cover and opposite page similarly, 
have for a lining the latest Hydrographic Office Pilot Chart in colors with the usual mar- 
ginal legend about its being founded upon the data from the original researches of 
Maury. 

One enthusiastic reviewer of a metropolitan newspaper ends with (we cannot refrain 
from quoting, so please forgive us) : 

The U. S. Naval Institute is to be congratulated for its patriotic service in publishing this monu- 
mental biography of one of America’s sea heroes. 

We sincerely trust that at the next election to the Hall of Fame, Maury may follow 
Farragut, who secured that honor on the fifth of last May. 

This book, one of four published by the Institute for general circulation and not as a 
textbook, should enjoy a steady sale for years to come. 

Not only should the book be enjoyed by the naval officer, but his friends in civil life 
should be appreciative readers. It would make an attractive present at any time. 

The price is $6.00 postpaid. 


The Chinese situation remains much the same as it was a thousand 

Fruitless Chinese years or so ago. We have been told for ages “that there is nothing 
Victories new under the sun”—always in connection with anything new, that 
China had it first. Apparently there is nothing new in China today. 

Less than a year ago, the world was being told that China was awakening at last— 
that this was the real thing—and that a vast movement was under way that would re- 
sult in great upheavals. We were led to infer that the very righteousness of the Na- 
tionalist movement would carry it to a complete success and to all parts of China. It 
was compared even to our “spirit of ’76”—the fight for freedom. 

At that time these pages carried a skeptical point of view, giving the reasons. We 
even went so far as to venture a prophecy—which is bad business—that if the Chinese 
Generalissimo (what was his name?) ever started for Peking, it would end in another 
Napoleon-to-Moscow fiasco. 
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China has long been a friend of the United States and the friendship has been re- 
ciprocated. 

None wish her people more success and prosperity than our own countrymen and the 
American Navy, above all, would be the first to rejoice if her house were put in order, 
and happiness and peace came to this unhappy land. 

The heading of this paragraph, “Fruitless Chinese Victories,’ which was the title of 
an editorial in a recent issue of the New York Times, has called forth our comments, 


In accordance with an Act of Congress the Navy Depart- 


Naval Reserve ment (Bureau of Navigation) over a year ago organized 

Officers’ Training and inaugurated the new system of training college and 

Corps Units at Colleges university students for commissions as ensigns in the Naval 
Reserve. 


The colleges where this system has been on trial are: Yale, Harvard, Georgia School 
of Technology, Northwestern University, University of Washington and the University 
of California. The plan is somewhat similar to that of the Army. 

So successfully has the plan operated from the point of view of both the colleges and 
the Department that the latter now has a bill before Congress for authority to increase 
the number of students now allowed (1,200 among not more than six colleges) to 
4,800 students, to be distributed among not more than eighteen universities (twelve addi- 
tional ). 

At the request of the Bureau of Navigation, a carefully prepared syllabus for this 
course was made out by the Naval Academy about two and a half years ago, and its 
principal features were approved in Washington. 

Those officers who were charged with the responsibility of enrolling and training the 
reserve officers during the World War and those who commanded and served with them, 
can well appreciate what the new movement will mean—and this is not to imply any cri- 
ticism of the reserves of that period or of those of the present time. 

It is believed that the plan is equally beneficial to the colleges and their respective stu- 
dent bodies, and that it will prove so in the case of the additional institutions, should the 
Department’s bill be enacted by Congress. 

At the present time it appears that the number of universities seeking to have the new 
units assigned to them will greatly exceed the number that may be allowed by law. 


On a recent trip of inspection to the establishment of the Pro- 

Admiral Evans as a CEEDINGS’ printer, at Menasha, Wisconsin, we ran across the trail 

Paper Manufacturer of an American naval officer—Rear Admiral R. D. Evans— 
made many years ago in the near-by city of Appleton. 

Speaking of trails, it was Father Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet, the priest and 
trader, who came down the St. Lawrence (1673), and crossed “to the Mississippi by the 
Fox-Wisconsin route.” On this route (at Menasha and Appleton) “only a mile and a 
half of boggy plain separated the two river systems; indeed, during spring floods, the 
waters of the two often mingled at the portage, permitting the passage from the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi, entirely by boat.” 

Menasha is at the north end of Lake Winnebago at the point where the Fox River leaves 
the lake and then flows in a northerly direction for nearly forty miles to Green Bay. 
Along this river are thirty-one large paper mills in what is one of the four large paper 
manufacturing centers of the United States. 
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But, to return to Admiral Evans. When inspecting one of the large paper mills at 
Appleton, from which comes the enamelled paper used in the PRocEEDINGs, the president 
of the company asked if we had ever known that Admiral Evans built the first paper 
mill in this district to use the “Mitscherlich” process of pulp manufacture. We were 
familiar, in a general way, with some of the Admiral’s activities, when on certain shore 
details, such as inspector of steel at Pittsburgh and of the material that went into the 
first steel railroad bridge in America, that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, over 
the Susquehanna, but admitted ignorance of the paper mill. In fact, we were skeptical 
until the mill was pointed out to us, still in existence. 

We later looked up the Admiral’s The Sailor's Log and found the following: 

When the Harrison Administration came in I felt the need of rest, and at once applied for a 
year’s leave, which was granted. I intended to take service with the newly organized Nicaragua 
Canal Company, but finding that undesirable, was employed by a New York syndicate, which 
was to engage in the manufacture of wood fiber under a new process. This opened to me a new field 
of study, and I was busily engaged looking over the various water powers in Maine and examining 
the supply of spruce wood..... 


When I had fairly mastered my subject I was directed to erect a sulphite-fiber mill at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, which I did, and in nine months had it completed and turning out first-class sheets 
of wood fiber. During the winter I was engaged on this work the thermometer frequently went 
as low as 30° below zero, and once touched 39° below; but the air was very dry, and I enjoyed every 
hour of the time. My water power was at last harnessed, and when all the water wheels were run- 
ning and the vast mass of machinery doing its work, I felt well repaid for my labor. The knowl- 
edge I gained was of great benefit to me afterward when I found myself in command of a ship 
with her seventy-odd engines of various kinds. 


Those in Menasha and Appleton say that the temperatures mentioned are still observed 
and they have no alibi about the “unusual weather.” 


With this number of the Procrepincs the Secretary and Editor 


The Secretary ceases his connections with the Institute as an official and goes to 
Says “Good sea again, his detail to shore duty having come to an end. For 
Bye” obvious reasons, he does so with both regret and pleasure. 


It is a wise rule in the Navy that alternates sea and shore duty— 
wise for several reasons, both for the service as well as for the individual. 

The Secretary’s associations with the Institute have been most pleasant and interesting 
—the past three years with it may be likened to trying to learn a new profession—or 
two professions—for an editor’s work is quite distinct from that of a publisher of 
books. 

The Secretary has received invaluable assistance and support from our President and 
Vice-President and the Boards of Control; from his editorial and office staff, as well as 
from the many letters and helpful suggestions of the members of the Institute, both 
regular and associate. 

Neither can he fail to mention the personal interest taken and the assistance rendered 
by Mr. John Oliver La Gorce, Associate Editor of the National Geographic Magazine, 
and Mr. Cyril A. Peerenboom of the George Banta Publishing Company, our printer 
at Menasha, Wisconsin. Their expert advice has been of great assistance in the step 
taken fourteen months ago in changing to the new and enlarged illustrated PROCEEDINGS. 

The Secretary can think of no better wish for his successor than that the latter’s term 
of office may be as interesting and pleasant. 
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